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Don’t look so startled, Sis. That’s 
our recipe for whipping up many 


kinds of those vital little parts = 
your big brothers use in the trucks iA 
they tear around in, and the planes Curr 
they bounce against the sky. Hard fee 


on machinery, those kids. So we 
bake ’em plenty of the best. 
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A; you open your eyes to a 


eyes to a poignant realization of how 
good just living can be. Golden 
sunshine pours through the shuttered 
french door that opens on to your 
private little balcony, inviting but not 
too hot. A beauteous, unreal stillness 
fills this world — all but the chirpings 
of birds out in the plaza trees. 

You can sniff adventure in the 
stimulating mountain air, as provoca- 
tive as a top day in Spring always, for 
Guanajuato is high. And although 
the Posada bed is a luxurious Ameri- 
can best, you still leap up out of it 
with sheer inner joy to open the 
shutters and peak from the balcony 


Guanajuata morning, you open your 


GUANAJUATO 


AND HEAVEN, TOO? A DELIGHTFUL MEXICAN MINING TOWN 


Mary Hampton, San Francisco 


at the adventure that calls from every 
direction you look. 

Guanajuato streets are angular and zig- 
zaggy like the cutwork of a jig-saw puzzle. 
And all of them go either up or down. 
That is because Guanajuato, like the well- 
known Taxco of Mexico, is an old Spanish 
mining-town, that has built itself house 
above house up the valley walls. Down 
where the rambunctious old river used to 
leap and roar is now what might be called 
gratingly the town’s Main Street. With 
Spanish picturesqueness it winds around 
oddly-angled buildings and tiny plazas 
almost the length of the city. And even 
that Camina is a climb as you return to 
the Posada Santa Fe. 

From the balcony you feel like looking 
all ways at once. You know that the source 
of Guanajuato’s wealth and fame is off 
there to the left, beginning with the 


Plazuala de Los Angeles, Guanajuato. Colorful tiered houses on hillsides 
delight the eyes of passers-by. 
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intriguing, narrow Spanish street at the 
upper end of the plaza. That jg the wa 
to one of the big dams where the hens 
palaces of living Mexicans line the ant 


And beyond is the great Valenciana mine 
where a gem of architecture waits in sen 
ruin and practically unknown, Exactly x 
in Taxco the handsome church, mortared 
over with wine and powdered gold, was , 
promise to the Lord for the richness Of the 
mine. 


Guanajuato actually sits upon salass! 
Then there are others on the fringe of th 
city and still others back in the canyons 
beyond. They estimate that since the Span 
iards once got the stampeding news thy 
gold was in Guanajuata, some $200,000,099 
worth of silver and gold have been taken 
from this incredible land. And it is ij 
going strong. 


This is why Mexico’s most famous College 
of Mines is in Guanajuato. They say mining 
in Mexico today couldn't function withoy 
the young graduates from this excellen 
college. The wonderful old buildings ar 
deceptive from the outside. A handsome 
entrance suggests a small school. But le 
any eager and proud student show you 
through and you discover that the Univer 
sity extends inward over almost a square 
block, with floor above floor tiered back up 
the hill. 


The College of Mines 


There is a modern tang to the alertnes 
of the students and the typicalness of their 
traditions and fun. And this college accounts 
for the good-looking young Mexican men 
one finds in the Posada dining-room 
early breakfast time, wearing mining gear. 
All graduates have to do part-time in actual 
mines for realistitc interpretation of theory. 


Or from your balcony you look down, 


the narrow street at the right—past the 
plaza to the white buildings that block it 
below. Behind them rises a steep mountain 
peak with wooded sides. High atop it is 
a glistening white stone figure waving a 
wild arm into the blue sky. You can see 
its proportions are fabulous for the baluy 
trade at the foot looks like a mere necklace. 


But there is that gem of a little church 
at the low side of the plaza also. However, 
even gems of churches are familiar sights 
in Mexico, whereas the building adjoining 
it beyond is like an unreal mirage. It 
belongs on a street in Paris and you wonder 
how it got here. Or, if it is real, why 
hasn't the ream of publicity you've read om 
Mexico told you about it before? But the 


further you travel in Mexico the more you 


realize that only the Mexico City area ha 
been talked about to the world as yet. 

It is a “teatro” —the Teatro Juarez and 
a beautiful replica of hybrid Grecian archi 
tecture such as Paris did in her building 
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days. The wide marble stairs rise to a 
Grecian portico supp orted by authentic 
Doric columns. This is topped by great 
bronze statues of Renaissance symbolism. 
The inside too is just as lavishly ornate, 
in the Paris manner. You gasp a wondering 
“how” —and then you remember that 
Guanajuato’s Spanish builders were men 
of culture. With their newly-mined wealth 
they reproduced much of the beauty of 
their Europe for their own pleasure in Mex- 


ico living. 


The Hidden River 


Maybe you wonder where the river has 
gone to now—the river I mentioned a 
moment ago. It flooded with such fury, 
spring after spring, that Mexican engineers 
made a huge tunnel which passes now 
beneath the main part of the city and spares 
the modern town. Below, where it comes 
forth again, there are incredibly high stone 
walls to hold it in.. And above these, tier 
above tier clinging to the hillside with outer 
balconies, are homes that fight for a view 
—and reminded me strangely of Italy. A 
fine bridge arches the deep canyon with its 
river and carries the main road on to the 
lower end of Guanajuato. 


Guanajuato is no tiny town. It 
spreads up over the sides of many hills on 
both sides of the river. Like all prosperous 
old Spanish towns it is dotted with domi- 
nating churches and their beautiful domes 
and towers. The myriad little streets that 
cimb all the hills are a perpetual adventure. 
They are clean as Mexico goes and com- 
pletely safe, for Guanajuato is a peculiarly 
friendly town. Some are so narrow that, 
like one, they have amusing names like The 
Street of the Kiss. What is meant is that 
boy kisses girl from balcony to balcony 
across the tiny way. 

In the nicer parts above the Posada a 
gateway will lead you up 15 stone steps 
into a tiny garden with a fountain. 
Obliquely across under an archway with its 
wrought iron lantern will be a channel walk 
into a large paved patio. 

Along the side of one building will be 
stairs that lead to a higher balcony braced 
at its far end against the mountain again. 
That doorway wii! be old Spanish carved 
wood—and possibly open into your own 
bit of a house. Many a curving street, with 
its overhanging balconies and wrought iron 
street lamps anchored high against a plaster 
wall, will climb until the going is impos- 
sible. At this point it nimbly changes into 
a flight of shallow steps which the burros 
of the ages have worn smooth at the edges. 
Needless to say, you don’t use many cars 
in Guanajuato. 

Originally the Spaniards built Guanajuato 
some 214 miles lower down the 
canyon. But a particularly vicious flood 


river 


ruined the city and killed many of the 
people. That was when they abandoned the 
whole thing and moved up higher to the 
present site. One clear morning we decided 
to walk to old Guanajuato. We had glimpsed 
the beautiful stone ghost town driving in. 
The highway is a nicely graded modern 
job. It winds nimbly around the mountain 
tops, giving gorgeous vistas down to the 
tiver — and eventually to the incredible old 
ghost town. 

You first come upon abandoned mines 
whose masonry was mighty but not so 
decorative. Then a small and pretty church. 
But the first breath-taker is the old dam — 
not more than 200 feet across but decorated 
with well-preserved statues like the upper 
edge of an important old Roman plunge. 
And below it are ruins of what obviously 
once was a gala bath place. 


Another wind in the road and below and 
ahead is a complete old town of beautiful 
architecture and antiquity. Above on the 
hill, safe out of water's reach one fine old 
church still functions for the modern road- 
side village of Marfil. Below along the 
very waters edge are the indestructible ruins 
of old haciendas, granaries, mines and an 
entire city plus and 


churches. 


It is all unmentioned still, to say nothing 
of unseen, by any but an adventuresome 
few who will agree with me, I feel certain, 
that Mexico hits at an enchanted “high” in 
Guanajuato. 


convents several 


As I make it a habit to do, we encour- 
aged a couple of bright Indian boys to lead 
the way and chatter. It so happens that 
Guanajuato is way out front with general 
education, and so instruction in its proud 
past is part of every child’s teachings. To 


my amazement the little 12-year-old spouted 
history and fact as even the hotel men 
could not offer it— and with the big eyed 
sparkle of youth's genuine enthusiasm. 


After nearly two hours of exploring and 
tramping through ruins we decided to flag 
the afternoon train instead of crowding into 
the passing buses of the highway. For 
Mexico feels the war too and her transpor- 
tation is as crowded as own own. Up a 
steep bit of path we dragged our weary 
legs just in time to flag the four-coach 
local. This is the same train that will bring 
you from the mainline at Silao —and the 
same highway that will soon 
between the new arterial road. 


connect 


Pantheon Municipal 


The railway station of Guanajuato itself 
is beside the river at the low end of town. 
High on another imposing hill behind it is 
the amazing Guanajuato burial ground — 
the Pantheon Municipal—and a sight 
which well might excite a tourist in Europe. 
From below it looks like a walled castle. 
But after your climb— or drive—up the 
steep street you discover that the handsome 
gates lead into a walled cemetery. 


The walls are also crypts — the width of 
a coffin’s length — and high enough to hold 
about 10 or 15 one above the other. It is 
a honeycombed wall with coffin-shaped 
compartments. ‘ Some are interred there for 
perpetuity and it says so with a plaque. 
Others rest as long as the finances of their 
family can afford it and are then tossed 
into the bone-pile to make room for the 
new tenant. It is all strange to our world 
— but typical of Europe and a sight such 


Panoramic View of Guanajuato 






























































‘Summertime here in Glacier 
National Park used to be fun for 
me. 


“T liked it when dudes caught 
sight of me and pointed. If I 
stood still their friends would 
say, ‘Huh, that’s only a patch of 
snow!’ 


“When city folks came climbing 
up these Montana mountains, 
I’d play hide-and-seek up high, 
where the clouds are born. 

“T’d drink from the streams and 


lakes when trout’ fishermen 
looked the other way. 


“But this year—like in 1943 and 
1944—folks won’t cometo Glacier 





Park because the hotels and 
chalets still will be closed. 


“Maybe you’ve been lonesome 
for the lakes and mountains and 
good times in Glacier Park. Well, 
I’ve been lonesome for you too! 


‘“‘What a great day it will be 
when you can all come back here 
again after the war! The Park 
will be more beautiful, more in- 
viting than ever. And Great 
Northern Railway will have even 
finer, faster trains to bring you 
here. 


“Yes, some summer soon we’ll 
have more fun together in Glacier 
National Park in Montana!’’ 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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as used to be proudly shown to the y, 
ing streams of American tourists jn Italy 
The spacious central portion js aad 
like any handsome cemetery and se wih 
beautiful marble tributes. But, below: the 
whole, in the hill itself, are 
exactly as they had in Rome. Also there 
are mummies perfectly preserved and lined 
up for their gruesome exhibition, For 3 


‘small fee a guide will take you 


this underground of a mummified past, 


Autnoucn I mention it tardily, the 
most revered show place of all Guanajuaty 
is the old Spanish Granaditas. tg stern, 
massively-high stone walls are very plain 
other than a handsome cornice. For this 
was once the store-house for Spanish grain 
And then came those memorable days 9 
the Mexican revolution. It was here thy 
the ardent Mexicans, armed only with stick 
and stones, fiercely attacked the Spanish 
snugly entrenched in the storm-proof cask 
with hot lead and guns on their side. 

The only hope of the revolution was tp 
fire the wooden drawbridge. An humble 
Indian whose name was Pipila, lifted a thick 
slab of rock upon his bent back to proter 
himself from the hot lead that the Span 
iards poured from the high parapet above 
Snatching a great firebrand in one hand 
he charged the bridge alone ard burned it 
The Spaniards were captured — and finally 
slaughtered. And that shining white statu 
high upon the hill near the hotel is to his 
memory —a heroic statue of Pipila. 

Today the historic Granaditas is the 
Guanajuato prison. As we approached it 
up an extremely precipitous little street 
which happens to also be the market for 
pottery and glasswares, we heard shouts and 
the familiar American whistle which meam 
“Hot Diggity Dog.” Swinging their leg 
over the perilously high edge of the parapet 
sat numerous men — prisoners at ease. For 
our benefit they grew bolder and walked 
the outermost edge like acrobats. The 
played their inevitable guitars and sang— 
but always they reverted to whistling, too. 
It did make even life in a prison seem 
almost fun. 


Sunday in Guanajuato 


And there is always Sunday in Guan 
juato. In the morning the whole city is 
medley of church bells. About noontime, 
when the Masses are over, all youth in it 
best clothes begins to wander the streets 
Some go to the modern big movie —bit 
many follow the tradition of hundreds af 
years. They gather in the plazas to walk 
and walk and talk and walk. 

The Posada pushes back its heavy fumi 
ture and an orchestra tunes up in the 
corner. And all afternoon the floor is 0 





ered with dancing couples. For the uppt 
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OR moving one ton one mile by 
rail, the average charge—and note 
that word “‘average”—is less than one 
cent. 
OK., you may say, that ought to make 
freight rates simple. Why not “‘sell a 
ticket” for moving freight, just like sell- 
ing a passenger ticket? ‘Take the number ° 
of tons, the number of miles, the average 
charge, and figure it out? 
We wish it could be that easy. But 
here is the problem. 


LOAD LOAD 
WORTH 


$10,000 


LOAD 


WORTH WORTH 





Some freight is cheap, heavy, little sub- 
ject to loss and damage. Some is valu- 
able, light and bulky, difficult, risky and 
expensive to handle. Such differences in 
the character of freight call for differ- 
ences in rate making. No one would sup- 
pose that charges should be the same on 
a ton of coal as on a ton of diamonds. 


To charge even as little as one cent per 
mile for hauling a ton of some of the 
heavy, low-priced commodities would 
mean, in many cases, making rates so 
much higher than they are now that such 
commodities could not move over the 
long distances we have in this country 
and be sold at a profit in distant markets. 


On the other hand, rates on more valu- 
able articles can be much higher than the 
average without making any appreciable 


— in the price at which they are 


So, to make it possible for all sorts of 
freight to he moved to market, and at 
the same time meet the necessary costs 


to the railroad of doing the job, there 
came to be these differences in freight 
rates—with the result that shippers, 
railroads and the public benefit from the 
amazingly wide distribution and use of 
all sorts of commodities all over America. 


“‘Prices’’ tailored 
to the public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But that’s 
because commerce is complex. Rates, or 
transportation prices, must be made for 
the movement of tens of thousands of 
different articles over various routes be- 
tween tens of thousands of places, all 
over the country, and under all sorts of 
conditions. If those prices, as a whole, 
are too low, the railroads won’t be able 
to meet the costs of doing business. But 
if transportation is priced too high, the 
traffic doesn’t move—and that is not 
good for either railroads or shippers. 





And so it is that over the years the rail- 
roads have worked on a basis of “what is 
best for our customers is best for us.” It 
is to the interest of every railroad to 
build up the area it serves. It wants to 
encourage the growth of industries. It 
wants to encourage agriculture. It wants 


to encourage mining, lumbering, every 








~ “What does it cost 
to ship a lor ale?” 


other type of business. Rates are figured 
out for just that purpose—to meet the 
needs of commerce—and are revised to 
respond to changes in those needs as 
they come about. 


Where the I. C. C. comes in 


Many years ago, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was established to 
prevent undue discrimination in railroad 
rates as between shippers and communi- 
ties, and to see that rates are “‘just and 
reasonable.” . 


All railroad rates are open covenants 
openly arrived at after discussion be- 
tween the railroads and shippers. All 
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rates are published, are filed with the 
1.C.C., and are open to anyone to see. 


But in any case, a shipper who isn’t satis- 
fied has the right to ask that the I.C.C. 
step in and investigate. And more than 
250 volumes of I.C.C. reports show how 
active the Commission has been in this 
respect. 

This principle of tailoring transportation 
prices to the public interest has stood 
the test of time—and no man who has 
made a sincere and expert study of the 
problem has found a better system for 
all concerned. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





















Welcome 


AMIGOS 


Stay at Western America’s 
largest hotel . . . enjoy an 
evening in the “Supper Club 
of the Stars” . . . a matinee 
in the famous Rendezvous. 
But be sure to make your 


reservations ahead. 


1500 Rooms - Aut WirH Batu 


The BILTMORE 


* Fifth and Grand Ave. * 
LOS ANGELES 





class families gather there for dinner — or 
to sip drinks and dance. So through the 


open arcades the Posada becomes an 








exclusive extension of the plaza out front 
where the second-best 
round and round. 


class promenade 


Gvanayuato has a personality and 
distinctiveness quite its own. Maybe that is 
because the mines now help the war effort 
and once again there is work for everybody 
—and food. Maybe it is the 
inheritance. 

Certainly there is a tempo faster than 
most places in Mexico and an ambition and 
modernity that gives fine promise of tomor- 
row. Maybe it is the very progressive and 
earnest Governor of the State of Guana- 
juato who insists upon universal education 
and works diligently for the progress of his 
people. 

But this I know, Guanajuato has what it 
takes to make a visitor enchaffted. And 
you go away promising yourself earnestly — 
as consolation for parting —that you will 
positively be back and for a much, much 
longer stay. 


Spanish 
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% If you must travel these days, please 
affix a label plainly showing your name 
and your address on your luggage * Your 
cooperation will help identify hand luggage 
aboard trains, on station platforms, in wait- 
ing rooms, and will facilitate forwarding 
checked baggage should the checks be 
lost * You can help, too, simply by carrying 
only one piece of luggage on your trip *% 
You may obtain luggage identification 
stickers and tags at any Santa Fe ticket 


office. Just ask for them rr 








no charge. 


PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


NOW OPEN 
Teachers, visit Paraiso Springs, famous for its mineral waters and baths, 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS IN ADVANCE. 
RAIL AND BUS PASSENGERS MET AT SOLEDAD BY APPOINTMENT, 
For further information, write DR. T. N. PETERSEN, D. C., Manager 
PARAISO HOT SPRINGS, SOLEDAD, MONTEREY COUNTY 
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RELAXATION 
KEEPS YOU Fir 






Albertsen Tours 


M R. Albertsen started his travel 


planning in April, 1908, in San Fra, 


A. G. Albertsen, General Manager, Worl 

Wide Service Albertsen Cruise Tours, jw 

merly Pacific Coast Passenger Mange, 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


cisco, shortly after he arrived from hi 
native city, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


During his years in the transportation 
business, his work has taken him to may 
parts of the world. With travel to foreip 
countries limited due to the war, Mr. Ab 
bertson is specializing in tours to Mexia, 
which is about the only country open 
Americans today without restrictions. 


The University of Mexico will open it 
Summer Session July 2 this year and m 
for 6 weeks. Enrollment is limited to li) 
students. Those desiring to attend th 


Summer School should apply immediatth 
to Adelaide French, Albertsen Cruise Tour 
49 Geary Street, Suite 230, San Francs 













MEXICO — SPECIAL 
TOURS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
We can make your reservations now 

Train - Plane - Bus. 
For complete information contact 
Dolores A. Cardenas, Mer. 
SAN DIEGO TRAVEL BUREAU 
819 Bank of America Bldg. 
San Diego 1 Main 3168 


TR, a MEXICO! 


this summer. Educational groum 
> SV ot for students & teachers | vith ra 
* 42 Day tees 
> <6 Das Mex. Univ. Tour, { 
> Folder” sien Geaiomals. Bees | 
> STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASst asst ( 


bt W. 42 St. N.Y.C. 727 W. 7 St., Los 
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CURRENT HAPPENINGS 


Roy W. Cloud 


A; we go to press, we report with 
deep sorrow the sudden passing of 
our friend and the friend of school 
children and teachers of California, 
Walter Lewis Bachrodt, city superin- 
tendent of schools of San Jose and 
prominent in many educational activi- 
ties. He was State Chairman of the 
highly successful campaign for Propo- 
sition 9, by which substantial addi- 
tional State aid was voted to the 
elementary schools of California. 

Mr. Bachrodt died April 20. Born 
in Des Moines, Iowa, 1890, he 
came to California in 1892. He 
received his B.A., Stanford University, 
1920, and his M.A., 1921. That year 
he became superintendent of schools 
of San Jose, where he served for 
nearly a quarter-century. 

In addition to his successful work 
as administrator of the public schools 
of an important California city, Walter 
Bachrodt was known throughout the 
State and nation as a teacher and 
professional worker. He taught for 
many summers at San Jose State 
Teachers College and also as associate 
professor at Stanford University. In 
various national educational societies 
he was a dynamic worker, including 
NEA, Association of American Public 
School Superintendents, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, and others. 


He had served as president, Asso- 
ciation of California Public School 
Superintendents, of CTA Bay Section, 
and of CTA Board of Directors. 


As head of CTA State committee 
which directed the campaign for 
Proposition 9, his forthright and 
convincing leadership was of incalcu- 
lable value. His passing is a great loss 
to Education throughout the nation. 


Dr. Ralph R. Fields, assistant super- 
intendent, San Jose, will carry on 
until the new superintendent has been 
elected. 


Walter Lewis Bachrodt 


1890 - 1945 





CTA Annual Meeting 


On April 13, CTA Board of Direc- 
tors held an all-day meeting at State 
headquarters and considered many 
important items of business. On April 
14, was held a stream-lined Annual 
Meeting of CTA Council of Educa- 
tion. The customary digest of this 


meeting will appear in full in the June 
issue of this magazine. Complete 
mimeographed report of the meeting 
also will be available, as usual. 

The six CTA Sections and the 
Council voted, because of war condi- 
tions, to continue the present member- 
ship of the CTA Board of Directors 
for another year, namely until the 
regular Annual Meeting of April 1946. 


The Directors elected were: 
John F. Brady Walter T. Helms 
E. K. Bramblett Richard B. Huxtable 
William A. Chessall Leland M. Pryor 
Erwin A. Dann Harold F. Seal 
Robert R. Hartzell 

The Board of Directors met, as is 
customary, immediately following the 
Annual Meeting, and voted to con- 
tinue in office the present officers, 
namely, — John F. Brady, President, 
Walter T. Helms, Vice-President, and 
Roy W. Cloud, Treasurer. 

Immediately following the election 
of officers, R. B. Huxtable, who has 
served so efficiently for the past few 
years, presented his resignation, which 
was accepted with great regret. 

He then suggested as his successor 
Mrs. Beulah T. Knight, President of 
the Los Angeles Elementary Teachers 
Club. On motion of Director Bram- 
blett, seconded by Director Chessall, 
Mrs. Knight was unanimously elected 
by the Board to succeed Mr. Huxtable. 


NAM-CTA Conference 


Elsewhere in this issue is an account 
of the recent -successful NAM-CTA 
Conference, the 5th in a series con- 
ducted in recent years and emblematic 
of the increasing cooperation among 
national and State groups for the 





Assent of CTA Members 


See February issue, 1945, Page 6 


* 


Tz undersigned, a member of 
California Teachers Association, a 
corporation, organized under the laws 
of the State of California, hereby 
assents to and approves the resolution 
of the Board of Directors of the said 
corporation heretofore adopted, to 
amend Provision 5 of the Articles of 
Incorporation of said corporation, to 
read: 


“That the number of Directors of said 
Association shall not be less than 9 nor 
more than 15.” 


SPN hiiccliaiccceutecalinis ae ionaitiambos 
PI bie eaieenin calls ti biiecaidate 
Return to Secretary, California 
Teachers Association, 660 Market 


Street, San Francisco 4, California. 





furtherance of the best interests of 
Education in our Republic. 


NEA-CTA Conferences 


National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion, appointed by the NEA, has been 
conducting an important series of 
regional conferences throughout the 
nation. These regional meetings have 
been significant and successful. For 
example, sessions are scheduled for 
Helena, Montana, for May 4, and 
Boise, Idaho, on May 8. 


California Teachers Association, 
through its constituent Sections, 
through the CTA State Committee on 
Post'War Planning (Dr. Wm. R. 
Odell, Oakland, chairman) and the 
central office, has scheduled four such 
conferences for California as follows: 


May 5, Sacramento, auspices CTA Nor- 
thern Section. 


May 19, Los Angeles, auspices CTA 
Southern Section. 


May 26, San Francisco, auspices CTA 
Bay Section. 


Late May or early June, Fresno, auspices 
CTA Central Section. 


Dr. Richard Barnes Kennan, now 


associate secretary of the National 
Commission and formerly executive 
secretary, Maine State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, expects to be in attendance at 
these meetings. Possibly Dr. Donald 
DuShane, secretary of the Commis- 
sion, also may be in attendance. 


United Nations Conference 


The most important single current 
happening, of course, is the United 
Nations Conference, now in session in 
San Francisco. It has been heralded 
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by the public press of California and 
the nation. The deliberations and 
actions of the conference, on perma. 
nent World Organization for security 
and peace, are of profound signifi. 
cance to Education in all of its phases 


Dr. William G. Carr, Associate 
Secretary of National Education Ags. 
ciation, and former Director of 
Research, California Teachers Aggo. 
ciation, has been appointed by the 
U.S. Department of State to represent 
the NEA at the Conference. 





TOP BILLING FOR POLARIS 


Lt. Frank Quintaval,* U. S. Army Air Forces, T1 Gowen Field, Boise. Idaho 


—_— the Pole Star, celestial 
idol of the Ancient Mariner, is stag- 
ing a resounding comeback. With his 
troupe of satellites, the Big Bear, Leo 
the Lion, Orion the Wolf, Pleiades, 
Scorpio, and other supporting play- 
ers, old Polaris again rates top billing. 

In military-navigation schools, from 
New London to North Texas, cadets 
rigorously study the life history and 
personal antics of the old troupers. 
Classrooms are lined with their per- 
sonal diaries. The stars are in the big 
time again. ‘ 

Theirs has been a colorful history. 
Famed for centuries as landmarks to 
the lost; famed by poets as beacons 
to the lovelorn, their value and glam- 
our drifted into a gradual fade-out 
until they were thrown in the discard 
by a fickle public. 

Once the Ancient Mariner swore 
by the Pole Star. It guided him to the 
riches of India, to the rugged wealth 
of the north, to the beautiful women 
of California. 

The South Sea Maoris, even while 
Pharaoh was dedicating the corner- 
stone of his first pyramid, were using 
the constellations of Orion and the 
Southern Cross to take them to the 
islands where grew the biggest coco- 
nuts. 

Columbus got the help of all the 
stars of the northern hemisphere as 
he sought to make Isabella’s jewels 
pay off on that great voyage west. 





* Formerly a teacher in Southern California. 


Lewis and Clark, Daniel Boone and 
Buffalo Bill took their bearings on old 
Polaris when they found themselves 
out in the woods with a last year's 
road map. 

Polaris and his troupe helped dis- 
cover the new world, to develop the 
raw west, to make America what it is 
today. Then with our greatness we 
forgot those beacons of the past which 
had led us to success. 


New stars were discovered, stars 
which only the privileged few could 
see with the aid of powerful lens atop 
high mountains. The newcomers madé 
the headlines and the old troupers 
were promptly forgotten by the fickle 
fans. The lore of the stars was lost to 
all but a few Boy Scouts and Camp: 
fire Girls. 

Suddenly the air age dropped in on 
us. There weren't any gas stations 
“upstairs.” Besides, road maps weren't 
being printed for the duration. “Navi 
gate by the stars” was the logical an 
swer. Agencies like the Smithsonian 
Institution and the British Museum 
were combed for histories of the old 
troupers. 


The Army and Navy set up courses 
on star personalities and about the 
special celestial world in which they 
live. Greater and greater grew the 
popularity of the stars. 


Radio navigation was found to be 
limited. Over vast oceans there are 
few landmarks. Sometimes aircraft are 
forced to fly above the clouds without 
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sight of land for hours. Then the stars 
come into their own. 

Army Air Force navigators now 
take a stiff course in celestial naviga- 
tion. They memorize the 22 principal 
navigation stars and some 50 extra to 
help them locate the 22. 

It is their business to know the old 
constellations of Leo, Scorpio and 
Orion. The Pole Star they can spot 
with one eye. — 

Hours of celestial theory teaches 
navigation cadets the movement of 
the heavenly bodies. They learn to use 
a precise aerial sextant to determine 
the altitude of the stars. They learn to 
apply their sextant “shots” to compli- 
cated tables in order to work out a 
“fix” which determines the actual po- 
sition of the aircraft. 


' All this the navigation cadets learn 
to do fast, very fast. An aircraft 
travels in minutes the distance a ship 
travels in hours. Solutions which an 
ocean navigator accomplishes in min- 
utes, must be done in seconds in ‘the 
air. 


Air navigators cannot waste time 
identifying stars. They must be able 
to find the Big Bear, Casseopia’s Chair 
and the Pole Star at a glance and ac- 
curately. 


In the air, time does not allow for 
mistakes. 


Down at sea in a rubber raft the 
airman has always the old stars to 
show him the way home. The ancient 
and simple star lore of the South Sea 
natives is now available to those who 
may have to find their way back in 
a rubber boat. 

If you ask a modern aerial naviga- 
tor the time, he'll doubtless ask you 
if you want “mean solar” time or 
“sidereal” (star) time. 

All this attention is being rated by 
the same old stars that only the Boy 
Scouts knew not so long past. Their 
names alone have been modernized. 
Batelgeause is “Bettle-juice.” Mene- 
kalinan is “Minnie Callahan.” The 
constellation of Orion is “The Wolf” 
because it always follows Pleiades, 
the Seven Sisters. 

It looks like the old troupers have 


staged a good comeback, and it won't 
be at all surprising if the stars are 
here to stay! 


Boy Violinist 


Mrs. Shirley Horne, Music Instructor, 
Chico City Schools 


Tuis small boy, embarking now 
To learn to play the violin 
Dreamingly feels himself at one 
With Kreisler and Elman, akin. 


Scraping strings and screeching noise, 

Incessant practice: all just jokes. 

His thoughts bring homeward the crowd’s 
applause. 

(Renown is the warmest of cloaks.) 


Listeners may not ever cheer, 
Ephemeral may be his fame. 

Beauty must be expressed, he learns. 
What nobler lesson could be gained? 


Western Air Lines 


W  estern Air Lines announces the 
creation of a new public relations depart- 
ment and appointment of George P. 
Saunders of Washington and San Francisco 
as public relations director. The public 
relations department will be located in the 
home office of Western Air at Los Angeles. 


Saunders’ appointment by Western Air — the 
nation’s oldest airline — follows four years of 
war service in Washington. Saunders is a 
lightplane pilot. He is a graduate of Stanford 
University (1934) and attended the Universities 
of Utah, Missouri, and California. His resi- 
dence is in Belmont, California. 


Prior to undertaking war service in Wash- 
ington, Saunders was a leader in adult education 
projects in Northern California. He took an 
active part in the popular education programs 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations in San 
Francisco. He was also executive secretary and 
one of the founders of the San Francisco Adult 
Education Council. The Adult Education Council 
included membership by League of Women 
Voters, Federation of Women’s Clubs, the PTA, 
Stanford University, University of California, 
San Francisco Medical Society, and other 
leading educational and public-service groups. 





BIBLE CLUB 


THE HOLLYWOOD HIGH SCHOOL BIBLE CLUB 


Harold Garnet Black, Beverly Hills 


) five years ago some of 
the church-going students at Holly- 
wood High School, Los Angeles, 
organized a club for the purpose of 
studying the Bible, a member of the 
teaching staff interested in such study 
having already been secured as faculty 
sponsor for the group. This Bible 
Club has since developed into one of 
the most important of the extra- 
curricular school organizations. 


Anyone interested in the study of 
the Scriptures and in the development 
of the spiritual side of life is welcome 
to attend the meetings, which are held 
each Wednesday. There are no regu- 
lations regarding membership, any 
more than there are in a church prayer 
meeting, it being felt that to set up 
arbitrary rules calculated to enforce 
attendance would largely defeat the 
very purpose of the club. 


Because of war-time regulations 
concerning after-school transportation, 


the meetings have to be held during 





the noon lunch hour. Unfortunately, 
this involves the necessity of eating 
junch during the earlier part of the 
meeting, but the students accept the 
situation good-naturedly and take it in 
stride. 


In addition to the elected officers — 
president, vice president, and secre- 
tary —there is a devotional or pro- 
gram committee as well as one on 
publicity. Announcements of the meet- 
ing are made in the weekly school 
newspaper and also in the Wednesday 
office bulletin. The weekly attend- 
ance ranges from 35 to nearly 80, the 
average for last semester being 60. 


The meetings are carried on entirely, 
by the students, the sponsor merely 
giving suggestion and counsel where 
such are asked or deemed advisable. 
The program itself varies from time 
to time but always opens with prayer 
and usually features an outside speaker 
— generally an assistant pastor, mis- 


sionary, or worker from one of 
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the city churches. The address con- 
sists of a study of some particular 
Bible passage — a sermon in miniature 
adapted to adolescent minds and inter- 
ests. Occasionally there is a solo or 
group singing, frequently a period for 
prayer, sometimes an opportunity for 
personal testimony. 

Recently the Bible Club collected a 
considerable amount of money to be 
used in sending New Testaments to 
servicemen through the American 
Bible Society. It has also presented to 
the school library the Know Your 
Bible series of books written by Dr. 
Roy L. Smith, a noted Chicago reli- 
gious editor, in collaboration with a 
corps of 7 outstanding Bible scholars. 
A few members use The Upward 
Look (Houghton Mifflin Co.), a well- 
known Family Altar volume, for their 
own personal devotions. A dozen or 
more of them meet regularly before 
school on the athletic bleachers for a 
15-minute prayer period. All these 
things are ample indication of their 
seriousness of purpose and of their 
deep desire to develop that type of 
moral character that will be so des- 
perately needed to build up the right 
kind of postwar America. 


Personal Enthusiasm 


In days like these, when the whole 
world is in such a chaoitic condition, 
it is refreshing to see a band of young 
people so interested in the spiritual 
aspect of life as voluntarily to form 
an organization of this sort and to 
keep it going. It is evident that these 
young people have what educators call 
a “felt need” and are resolved to do 
something to satisfy that need. In 
spite of the fact that the Bible Club 
is a rather loosely-knit group, the 
important thing to be noted is that 
it developed spontaneously rather than 
because of outside pressure, and that 
it is actually functioning as a result of 
genuine personal enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately, for reasons that need 
not be stated here, the name Holly- 
wood is not considered a symbol of 
lofty ideals and impeccable morality. 
This high-school Bible Club, which 
continues to flourish in the very center 
of Hollywood, may be regarded, how- 





ever, as symbolic of the idealism that 
lies close to the heart of many an 
adolescent, in spite of the fact that he 
may be surrounded by evil influences 
such as are to be found in every great 
city. 


A SIMILAR Bible Club might well 


be organized in every sizable second- 
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ary school throughout the Unites 
States. Think what a tremendoy 
impact for good such spiritually noy,. 
ished youth would have on the future 
of America, particularly in those tragic 
days of destiny that lie ahead, days 
fraught with immeasurable possibjjj 
ties for both good and evil for aij 
mankind! 





INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS AND CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Roy W. Cloud 


ap URING recent years the National 
Association of Manufacturers, through 
its Pacific Coast office, George R. 
Langlois, manager, has conducted a 
significant and successful series of 
educational conferences, called jointly 
with California Teachers Association. 
The basic pattern has been simple, 
namely, NAM has invited about 50 
leading representatives of industry and 
CTA has invited a like number of 
prominent school-people, for the infor- 
mal, friendly, group-discussion of 
topics of mutual interest. 

In the May, 1944, issue of this 
magazine, pages 19-20, was published 
a comprehensive account of the con- 
ferences held up to that time, — Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles; St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco; Athens Athletic 
Club, Oakland; San Francisco Junior 
College. 

On April 19, 1945, the 5th in this 
noteworthy series was held at the 
High School of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco, following the customary pattern 
and around 100 people participating. 
The program follows: 


Conference Program 


4:00 p.m. General Assembly. Presiding — 
Stanley Pedder, President of Natural 
Soda Products Company. 

The Background of the Conference and 
Its Program, Address by John F. Brady, 

President of California Teachers Asso- 

ciation; Associate Superintendent of 

schools, San Francisco, 10 minutes. 


“Safeguarding American Freedoms, Ad 
dress by J. D. Christian, of J. D. 
Christian Engineers. 


4:30 to 6:30 Conference Groups and Co. 
Chairmen 


1. The Veteran Returns to the Classroom 
and to His Job . 
Charles L. Wheeler, Executive Vice 
President, Pope & Talbot, Inc, 
Past President Rotary International. 
Robert Hartzell, Chief, Division of 
Readjustment Education, State De 
partment of Education. 


2 Population and Industrial Growth in 
Northern California 
R. E. Fisher, Vice President, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company; Northern 
California Chairman, Committee for 
Economic Development. 
Dr. John Alltucker, City Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Vallejo. 


3. Juvenile Delinquency — Its Causes, 
Effects and Prevention 
Philip F. Landis, Partner, Hinchman, 
Rolph & Landis; Member, San 
Francisco Juvenile Probation Com 
mittee. 
Edith Pence, Principal, Girls High 
School, San Francisco. 
4. Government in Business and Education 
Adrien J. Falk, Vice President, SW 
Fine Feods, Inc.; Member, San 
Francisco Board of Education. 
Mrs. E. G. Gridley, Counselor, Berke’ 
ley High School; State Director, 
National Education Association. 
5. Social Progress — Past and Future 
W. B. Tyler, Vice President, Califor 
nia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp.; Industry Member, Regional 
War Labor Board. 
Ralph Lehman, Principal, High School 
of Commerce, San Francisco. 
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6:45 to 7:45 Dinner, at School Cafeteria; 
"Presiding — Stanley Pedder. 

1:45 to 8:45 Panel; Reports from Discus- 
“sei Groups, Dr. Rex H. Turner, Princi- 
pal, Fremont Senior High School, Oak- 
land, presiding. Discussion from the 


floor. 
g:45 to 9:00 General Summary by Dr. 


Turner. 
Many favorable comments have 


been received concerning the excel- 
lence of the assembly addresses, the 
fruitful group-discussions, and the 
concise reports, general discussion and 
summary following the dinner. 

Our thanks again go to the national 
Commission for the Defense of 
American Democracy Through Educa- 
tion and to the National Association 
of Manufacturers for having initiated 
this valuable series, which so effec- 
tively promotes the good understand- 
ing of common problems. 


* * 


Psychology 


W orp Book Company has is- 
sued Psychology: Principles and Ap- 
plications by T. L. Engle, PhD, de- 
partment of psychology, extension di- 
vision, Indiana University. This high 
school text of 560 pages with many 
illustrations and charts, is designed 
and written for high school students 
by a former high school psychology 
teacher. 

Price of the text is $2.12. A teachers 
manual is available, with suggestions for the 
teaching of the different parts of the text 


and a series of objective tests based entirely 
on the text. 


Federal-State Relations 


A Letter Concerning an Important 
Monograph 


Committee on Problems and Policies 
American Council on Education 
744 Jackson Place NW 
Washington 6 DC 
and 
Educational Policies Commission 
National Educational Association of the 
United States 


American Association of School Administrators 


1201 Sixteenth Street NW 
Washington 6 DC 


Dear Colleague: 
Federal-state relations in Education have 
en a matter of long and growing public 





interest. There is mounting need for clear 
thinking and decisive action’ on this 
subject. As proposals for federal aid to 
Education increase, agreement on_ basic 
principles of federal-State relationships be- 
comes imperative. 

In a 48-page bulletin the Educational 
Policies Commission and the Problems and 
Policies Committee have jointly summarized 
their thinking on this important issue. They 
have sought to outline the more important 
considerations involved in this problem and 
to state the policies and procedures which 
should guide in working toward its sound 
solution. 

The first purpose of this document is to 
warn the American people of the trend in 
the control and management of Education 
in the United States. Its second purpose is 
to propose policies and procedures by which 
citizens may resist this dangerous trend. 

We believe that this statement merits the 
serious attention of all citizens, as well as 
of all those who work in education. We 
shall be glad to have your comments after 
you have studied the report. 

Additional copies can be obtained from 
either of the two sponsoring agencies at 25 
cents a copy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Alexander J. Stoddard 


Chairman, Educational Policies Commission 


Edmund E. Day 


Chairman, Committee on Problems and Policies 


Safe and Healthy Living 


& ove years ago Ginn and Com- 
pany issued a fine series of health 
readers for the first 8 grades, Safe 
and Healthy Living, by Andress and 
others. The series attained great 
popularity and now appears in a new 
edition. 


The new edition, written by authors of 
established reputation, are carefully devel- 
oped into a well-coordinated series. Com- 
pletely up-to-date in content and practical 
in approach, they deal with everyday health 
problems of boys and girls in the light of 
recent developments in medicine and 
hygiene. Their predominating theme is 
healthy, happy, safe living in the home and 
school, at work and at play. 

The titles are, — 1. Spick and Span, 72c; 
2. Health Parade, 80c; 3. Growing Big and 
Strong, 84c; 4. Safety Every Day, 84c; 
5. Doing Your Best for Health, 92c; 
6. Building Good Health, $1; 7. Helping the 
Body in Its Work, $1; 8. Healthy Home 
and Community, $1.04; 9. Pathways to 
Health and Safety,.$1.40 (combining 5 and 
6); 10. Working Together for Health and 
Safety, $1.48 (combining 7 and 8). Prices 
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quoted are subject to the usual discount. 
Teachers manuals are available. 

Illustrations are lively and are closely tied 
to the text. Early books are illustrated in 
color, later books with “kodachromes” 
printed in natural colors,’ reproductions of 
meaningful photographs, and accurate 
anatomical drawings. 

There are splendid new materials on 
teeth, mental and emotional fitness, food 
and nutrition, cancer and alcohol education, 
infantile paralysis, disease prevention and 
global health, first aid and home nursing. 


For Rural Teachers 


neces sponsorship of National 
Association of State Secretaries, plans 
have been developed for providing 
aid for every rural teacher in the 
United States. 


This will be done by placing material of 
definite usefulness and concrete value in the 
State Teachers Magazines. 

This material will be prepared by persons 
who know the problems of the rural schools 
and who can speak with validity. 

It will be so prepared and organized that 
any rural teacher in any rural community 
can use it in her class room and thus make 
the school a community enterprise with 
community participation, cooperation and 
understanding. 

The plan for this enterprise was designed 
by W. P. King, Editor of Kentucky School 
Journal and executive secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. National 
Association of State Secretaries, through its 
president, Irving Pearson, cooperated by the 
appointment of a committee consisting of 
C. O. Wright of Kansas and Inks Franklin 
of Missouri to work with Mr. King who 
served as chairman. 

The task which lay before this group was 
that of finding a way by which rural 
teachers could help themselves. The com- 
mittee found a great organization whose 
service is dedicated to the specific purpose 
of helping people to help themselves. . This 
organization is the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. The committee laid before the 
Foundation a picture of the needs in rural 
life that should be met by the schools. 

Always alert to opportunities for service 
the Foundation recognized the possibility of 
channeling vital material to the teachers 
through the State Teachers Magazines. They 
promptly seized upon this as another oppor- 
tunity for their great assistance to deserving 
enterprises. 

With the help of the Foundation it is 
planned that practical and usable material 
dealing with all phases of the rural teacher's 
work will be supplied to teachers through 
the teachers journals of the respective states. 
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NEGRO CHILDREN 


Elizabeth Raven, Teacher, Roosevelt Elementary School, Stockton, San Joaquin County 


I HAVE had only one Negro girl 
friend and very few colored acquaint- 
ances, so the 6 colored children in my 
class in the fall of 1943 were the 
beginning of a new experience. Having 
been raised ‘in the liberal Christian 
tradition, I thought I was free of 
prejudice, but the first week proved 
what an illusion that belief was! It 
was instead a matter of having two 
opposing sets of prejudices, neither of 
which had ever been tested by experi- 
ence, and the realities of the daily 
classroom situations soon exposed me 
to myself. ° 


However, after a few weeks of 
mental conflict, the clan instincts and 
the Sunday school ideals battered each 
other away, leaving only a peculiar 
excitement and an awareness that a 
great deal of consciousness was going 
to be necessary in fitting Raymond 
Dee, Henery Joe, Bobbit Jean, Ernes- 
tine, Mary Lee, and Beatrice into my 
pattern for an ordered third grade. 
Then suddenly several of them came 
violently alive, and I found myself 
hurriedly adjusting pattern to them — 
without so much as one Socratic 
soliloquy on the principles involved. 


The first difficulty was that Henery 
Joe insisted on smiling. He was a 
tall, slim, 9-year-old with a beautifully 
rounded head set on a slender neck. 
His soft milk-chocolate complexion 
paled to yellow at the tip of his 
bluntly tilted nose, and his black hair 
was cut so becomingly close that rows 
of little pepper corns wandered in 
wavy furrows away from a_ perky 
triangle of longer hair just above his 
smooth forehead. 


In the middle of the most seriously 
important lesson in sentence structure, 
my attention would slip onto Henery’s 
beauty. Capitals and periods were 
hexed out of power by the returned 
smile. Henery could talk with that 
smile or reach right in to touch one’s 
heart. He could have climbed in and 
gone to sleep in mine, and I hadn't 
the slightest idea why. 

I kept him after school cleaning 


boards to probe his reaction to an 
unsegregated California school. I heard 
instead how sections of trees from the 
Arkansas woods made excellent toy 
wagon wheels, how his father was 
building a new four-room house in 
which he was to have his own bed- 
room, how his uncle had three times 
sent money for his wife and children 
to come to California and she just 
spent it and stayed right there, how 
they had once actually built a bonfire 
under a mule to get it started to town 
and it went so fast that two wagon 
wheels fell off. Charm was the word 
for Henery. 


Ernestine and Mary Lee were 10- 
year-old cousins who had come on a 
bus from Oklahoma the spring before, 
all by themselves. They still referred 
to incidents from the trip in a few 
sparing words now and then and with 
a hint of high adventure. Ernestine 
was in the “best group” and could 
indeed rip off the words in her 
reading lesson with admirable speed if 
little expression, but she was unques- 
tionably dirty. If her body or hair or 
the wild colored rags she wore for 
clothing ever felt water, it was strictly 
by accident. 


One day my self-righteous discre- 
tion wore thin, and some of the 
suppressed revulsion pushed out in 
the form of a scolding about the way 
dirty hands spoiled a book. “Then, 
ma’m, may I go out and wash them?” 
she asked. It was a spontaneous 
request and a totally new idea within 
her, and that fact stopped me. 


Day after day when the time came 
for ‘her reading group, she excused 
herself to wash those hands; day after 
day the conviction grew that the only 
spiritually appropriate action for me 
would be to crawl on my stomach in 
humble apology; so day after day I 
said in a businesslike voice, “All 
right, now. Everyone’s book open to 
page 53.” 


Mary Lee, on the other hand, was 
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always clean and sometimes even 
pressed. She wasn’t pretty or even 
cute, but there was an oddly decora. 
tive quality about her. She Periodically 
fell in the mud on the way home and 
resultantly had to wear her “beg 
coat” to school on the following day, 
It was a green cloth garment with 
narrow band of imitation leopard-skin 
at the collar. Sometimes on yard 
duty I would get an excited, incon. 
gruous jungle impression, and there 
would be Mary Lee stalking resolutely 
across the playground in secret self. 
absorption. 














In the classroom Mary Lee os 
alternately sullen and explosive. She 
could hardly read, and she honestly 
couldn't see why anyone would want 
to. I am quite sure that going from 
desks to the reading table, opening 
books, turning pages, saying words, 
going back to desks, and marking 
lavender and white papers in only 
certain spots had as much significance 
for her as a Buddhist service of wor. 
ship would have for me. And yet the 
other pupils seemed to accept such a 
series of activities with 
satisfaction. 
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She usually stared around at the 
others with inquiry in her face; then 
she would settle down in puzzled 
determination to copy word for word 
the nearest paper. But occasionally a 
spark would light her face. That day 
the paper would come in with wrong 
answers written in a variety of bright 
colors or bordered with primitive 
designs. It was as if she had written, 
“Oh, my God! Oh, my God! Oh, my 
God!” straight down the paper. 


Mary Lee was absent every second 
or third day or else came in uncon 
cernedly at 10:30 in the morning. 
When I asked for an excuse, she gave 
only a verbal explanation. “I was 
doin’ the wash, ma’m.” “I was takin’ 
care of my little sisters.” “My mother 
said I had to scrub the kitchen first.” 
Those were the facts, and I could 
accept them or not. I made all the 
correct speeches, running the gamut 
from “School is the right place for 
children to spend their days” to “The 
hookey cop will have to put youl 
mama in jail if you stay at home when 
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you're not sick,” but she sensed that 
I was only casting about for some- 
thing which might unexpectedly have 
the proper effect. Her unspoken 
comment was “Maybe I can’t instil 
any comprehensive judgment in you, 
but at least you won't throw me off 


the right track.” 


Tien one day an entirely new element 
in the situation came to the surface. Mary 
Lee stood by the desk while her arithmetic 
paper was being checked. Her attitude, as 
suggested by her posture, pushed me again 
beyond the limits of propriety. 

“You look as if I were about to hit you.” 

“Yes, mam.” 

A sudden idea bolted through my head. 

“Does your mama spank you lots of 
times?” 

“Yes, ma’m. 

“Do you think I would spank you?” 

“Yes, ma’m.” 

“When?” 

“Oh, most any time now.” 

It struck me as ridiculously funny, at the 
same time as I saw it for insightful truth. 
I was quite capable of hitting her, but it 
was preposterous that she should have to 
know it. I was still intellectualizing on my 
shortcomings at temper control when I was 
startled by a voice coming involuntarily out 
of my throat. It was filled with amused 
reassurance. 


“Well, what a silly notion! I’m not ever 
going to hit you.” 
was able to keep even the spirit of that 
promise all year. 


And for some reason I 


School went on with only minor upheav- 
als. Mary Lee was given to mock teasing 
which sometimes burst its bonds. Worse 
than that, she had a comical habit of 
grinning suddenly and widening her eyes 
during some period of explanation or 
instruction. This invariably set me _ to 
giggling, and the carefully assumed attitude 
of seriousness and importance toward “our 
work for today” was beautifully demolished. 
There was no help then but to come out 
in the open like the absolute ruler that a 
teacher really is and simply order the 
children to work. 


One day, laughing but serious, I said 
straightforwardly that I could really see 
some point to her rebellion, but how could 
I get the other children to conform if I 
tepeatedly let her off? She shot out the 
same wide-eyed expression of mischief and 
walked jauntily over for her turn at the 
easel. When the paintings were sorted that 
evening, hers was a puzzling eye-catcher. It 
was only lines of varying lengths, widths, 
colors, and directions, but when it was 
displayed, teachers and other children 
paused to look. “I don’t know what it is,” 
they said frequently, “but it's good.” 


The year moved on to a close in a secure 
pattern. Our class was outwardly similar to 
those without colored children, but there 
was always some elusive, persistent differ- 
ence in the classroom atmosphere. Some- 
times I caught myself in some philosophical 
soaring, such as “Mary Lee’s broadening 
and deepening my areas of valid emotional 
experience.” Then in reaction, “Oh, how 
It must be flights of imagination 
Forget it. Any- 
way, there was a lot of work to do. After 
all, standard test results showed Mary Lee 
was subnormal — not William 


nutty! 
brought on by spring.” 


another 
James. 


But next night I woke up laughing at a 
dream. Mary Lee had been stepping with 
her habitual unconcern from the top of one 
desk to the next all down a row. With a 
downward flourish of her hand she had 
announced, “‘And if you want to see some 
really colored children — look there!” And 
there was the personnel of the high third, 
each individual clearly recognizable, but 
painted with orange and purple stripes, 


yellow crosses, green and blue dots, or pink 
checks. 


Academic Observations 


But, of course, that was only my imagi- 
nation. It still might have very little to do 
with what was really Mary Lee. 


The feeling of academic security pre- 
vailed throughout that spring term. It 
began to seem silly that such personal con- 
cern could have existed at any time. It 


was possible to refer impersonally to “The, 


Negro Problem” and to be distantly specu- 


lative. In the lunch room one noon another 


primary teacher said rather wonderingly, 
“You know, I look at colored people on the 
bus differently now. One -of them might 
be a parent of a child I have taught.” I 
made two academic observations to myself. 
(1) She is talking about a newly-lost fear. 
(2) I am distinterested. So this is what 
disinterested means! Both observations 
wheeled slowly across my consciousness 
without disturbing the niche to where I had 
withdrawn. 


© omer came on and passed, and 
September came on again, too. There was 
a new low third, including 6 new colored 
children, but some unconscious growth had 
taken place the year before, and “manag- 
ing” everyone in the class was easy. This 
year the class was simply forty little people, 
forty individuals. There was one moment 
when it seemed as if the old challenge had 
sounded again, but it finished in an explo- 
sively funny anti-climax. One noon a 
smoldering and aggrieved child, surrounded 
by various others who were leaping in 
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indignation, 
teachers. 
“What's the matter, Opal?” 


came up to the yard-duty 


“That girl called me a black nigger.” 
There was resignation, hurt pride, and a 
tone of hopeless insult in her voice. 

“Which girl?” 

“That one over there.” 


But she had disappeared. However, the 
hopping chorus around Opal quickly led us 
to the culprit. I was seething with vicarious 
indignation tempered with purpose and 
clouded by a_ what-can-you-say-that-will- 
make-any-difference bewilderment. Then we 
rounded the corner and came upon the 
tormentor. It was another colored child, 
blacker than the one she had taunted. 


Again the reaction was involuntary. 


“Why, Jennie Bell! Would you want to 
be called a black nigger?” 


““No, ma’m.” 


We were safe, but I wanted to go off 
somewhere alone in burning sun. It was 
comedy, but just who was the court fool? 


The social peace in the primary grades 
carried us so near the boundaries of bore- 
dom that term that three of us, in restless- 
ness, set out to revive a defunct Brownie 
Scout troop. The resurrection was one of 
glory. The enthusiasm resulted in a paid 
membership of fifty-four girls, and well 
more than that appeared for the first month 
of open meetings. We thought we were 
prepared for the second meeting with reams 
of stencilled pumpkin heads, hundreds of 
wax crayons, and dozens of brown paper 
bags, but the gabbling horde that descended 
sent us running around aimlessly shouting 
our distraction. Kindergarten through fifth 
grade, girls with little or no idea of what 
a Brownie was, came to sniff out the excite- 
ment, and there in all that fishmarket 
confusion was Mary Lee watching from the 
doorway with penetrating dignity. 


The whole situation was beyond control, 
beyond being taken seriously. There was 
nothing for us inadequate perpetrators to 
do but savor the glee that was infecting 
everyone, so I swooped over to the door- 
way and in the most approvedly gracious 
progressivesschool voice — “Hello, Mary 
Lee. Were you coming to find out about 
Brownies?” 


“No, ma’m.” 
“Well — What — ?” 


“I waits for my little sister.” Five-year- 
old Bobbie Bell was seriously outlining a 
purple pumpkin, calm among a tableful of 
snatching second-graders. 

“You don’t think you'd like to be a 
Brownie then;” 

“Yes'm, but I’se too old. I'se ten.” Not 
a bit of feeling crept into her guarded voice. 


The control and concealment shocked away 
my last vestige of pretense. 


“Well, maybe you had better come in 
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and play with us today, anyway. There are 
so many here now that there’s room for 
another.” She walked directly over toward 
her sister and cousin and sat down intently 
observing everything. In a moment she 
was coloring in silent concentration. 


Ar some point in that frantic hour the 
number grew too large for that single room, 
and amid shouted announcements, chair 
scraping, paper rustling and crayon spilling, 
all nine-year-olds and fourth-grade-or-overs 
were moved to another room. We were 
lost in a breathless effort to turn out more 
copies of the purple pumpkin, pass out 
more paper bags, and demonstrate the 
cutting of a comstruction paper nose for the 
paper sack mask. The milling children were 
just entities with pressing questions to be 
answered — nebulous forms to be unsuspect- 
ingly directed out of the way in such a way 
as to avoid friction. At last there was a 
lull, and conscience stricken with shifted 
responsibility I dashed off to the roomful 
of older girls. 

“How are things going?” 

“Oh, fine.” 

They were “going fine.’ A glance around 
the room showed a dozen capably executed 
copies of the unimaginative sack mask I had 
made as a model, and then Mary Lee's 
desk caught my eye. Out of a small sized 
rumpled sack that some other child had 
discarded, she had shaped a most subtly 
exciting primitive mask in shaded color and 
abstract design! I snatched it up in fero- 
cious amazement. 

“Did she do this?” I asked the upper 
grade art teacher who had taken over this 
extra contingent. 


“Yes, I've been watching her. 
good, isn’t it?” she commented quietly. 


Very 


Suddenly I remembered having been cau- 
tioned in teachers college that wild displays 
of emotion were deleterious to classroom 
atmosphere so put down the mask and got 
safely out of the room. But Mary Lee! My 
little mystifying Mary Lee! So that was 
part of what she hid behind those quizzical 
and daring eyes! All those exhilarating 
surges the year before hadn't been just 
emotional vagaries in isolation. There was 
something — uh — uh — between us! 


Frazzled End 


“This, too, will pass away,” and the hour 
finally came to a frazzled end. Mary Lee 
came back to sift out Bobbie Bell from 
among the little humans we were packing 
off. The crumpled mask was in one hand. 
I was kept from begging for it only by the 
sneering knowledge that a teacher's request 
is a monarch’s command. It couldn't keep 
me, however, from starting toward her in a 
step which expressed all I wouldn't let my- 
self say. She understood and answered with 
a short, shouted laugh. Then with a flash- 


ing grin, she pulled the sack down over her 
head with two firm hands. It was too small. 
And straight up the side through the intri- 
cate pattern shot a fuzzy rip. At this her 
eyes widened till it seemed her whole face 
had opened. With a second shouted laugh 
and a backward toss of her head she shared 
her delighted frenzy, and then, jerking 
Bobbie Bell by the hand, disappeared wildly 
down the hall. 


A PROPERLY constructed article comes 
to a conclusion, so I suppose this one must, 
although I would rather think it was only 
a beginning. No conclusions can be drawn 
from my opening premises, because actual 
experience showed that all my previous 
hothouse reactions had no bearing at all 
on the active participation that my job 
suddenly required of me. 


When the first acutely necessary profes- 
sional adjustment was accomplished, I found 
that I enjoyed discovering the particular 
charm of Negro children quite as much as 
I had enjoyed Portuguese children at my 
first school. By the time I got to the point 
of being able to pick out individual colored 
children of unusual appeal — recognizing 
that Henery was as outstanding in relation 
to his group as Lisa Lee was among the 
white children in the room and Rudy 
among the Mexicans, I was also enjoying 
the thrill of extension. This new social 
experience into which my job had thrown 
me was not a duty to be carried through 
with moral rectitude, but an _ exacting 
activity with overtones which made it com- 
parable with training in a new artistic 
medium. I found that I liked — not every 
Negro that I met—but the adventurous 
process of digging out human values that, 
associating only with whites, I had never 
guessed were to be found. 


A Manual for Remedial Reading by 
Dolch now appears in its second edition, a 
substantial volume of 475 pages, published 
by Garrard Press, 119 West Park Avenue, 
Champaign, Illinois; price $3. This is a 
complete rewriting of Dolch’s previous 
manual which had attained national recog- 
nition and use. Great progress has been 
made in developing administrative plans for 
helping poor readers. This manual is full 
of practical suggestions. 


George C. Kyte, professor of education. 
University of California, Berkeley, is author 
of a particularly interesting, lavishly illus- 
trated article on the junior colleges of 
California, appearing in The Nation's 
Schools, issue of April, 1945. Showing that 
California junior colleges were established 
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on the basis of the services they could 
render the community, his article is entitled 
Ours Serve the Whole Community, 


Shoe Repair 
In Industrial Arts 


Everett Albert Grant, Industrial Arts 
Department, Mariposa County High 
School, Mariposa 


——— Arts covers a wide 
field and in choosing subjects to be 
taught their radial eminence must le 
examined. A subject I feel that jg of 
immediate value to the student and 
very much in keeping with the times 
is Shoe Repair. 

Since shoe rationing, a new empha- 
sis has been placed on the care of 
shoes. Shoes having worn soles, heels, 
or a ripped seam can easily be repaired 
if mended at once. Loss of comfort 
to the student if not the loss of the 
shoes can occur if worn too long. 


The materials and tools used in 
shoe-repairing are few in comparison 
to requirements of most shop-courses, 
It is sometimes difficult to obtain 
supplies, but we manage by shopping 
around and sometimes substituting 
materials. 


In developing our shoe repair 
course, the help of a shoemaker in 
another community was enlisted. (Our 
former shoemaker left this area 2 
years ago, leaving a rural area of 
an approximate radius of 50 miles 
without adequate shoe-repair facili 
ties.) On my friend’s suggestion | 
repaired a few pairs of shoes under 
his supervision. I left this friend with 
a list of materials needed, where they 
could be found, and confidence that 
the course could be put over. 


The students have developed enough 
skill in their shoe-repair to produce a 
very neat and professional-like job. 
One boy in particular spends his spare 
time repairing his fellow-students 
shoes to his material profit. He has 
carried his work so far as to advertise 
to his fellow students via the school 
paper, “Shoe Repair Work Wanted. 
Cost of material, plus small fee for 
work.” 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS | 


IN THE CENTRAL COAST SECTION 


Oleta M. Brewington, Hollister, San Benito County; President 


C entra Coast Section of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
held its spring meeting March 3 in 
Salinas at Santa Lucia Inn. Luncheon 
was served at 12:30 to the Council 
members of CTA, the Executive 
Council of the Classroom Teachers 
Department, and guests. 


The Executive Council retired for a short 
meeting at the close of the Section Council 
meeting, at which Mr. Roy Cloud had ex- 
plained a number of educational bills now 
before the Legislature. 


Due to the fact that we are not having 
our usual joint-institute this year, I will 
not have the opportunity of meeting the 
Classroom Teachers of the Central Coast 
Section as a group. I would like to explain, 
somewhat in detail, the purposes and ob- 
jectives of our association. 

1, To bring the classroom teachers throughout 
California into closer relationship of mutual 
assistance and cooperation. 

2. To promote the social, professional and 
economic status of teachers. 

8. To assist in strengthening and making 
efficient the work of CTA. 

4. To increase the membership and interest 
of the classroom teachers association. 

5. To investigate and study current educa- 
tional problems of importance. 

6. To promote higher educational ideals and 
standards. 


Our Classroom Teachers Department of 
Central Coast Section is composed of every 
classroom teacher in San Luis Obispo, Mon- 
terey, Santa Cruz and San Benito Counties 
who is a member of CTA, unless she or 
he has elected not to become a member by 
a written statement to the president of the 
Section Department. 


The officers of this section are a presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer, 
elected for alternating periods of two years 
each. The election of the president and 
secretary-treasurer coming on the even- 
numbered years and the election of the 
vice-president on the odd-numbered years. 


The president elected this year for a two- 
year period is Oleta M. Brewington of 
Hollister; vice-president, Charlotta Reide- 
man of Paso Robles; secretary-treasurer, 


Mrs. Charlotte Berberick of Hollister. 


The Executive Board is composed of two 
representatives from each of the counties 
comprising this section. These two repre- 
sentatives are appointed by the president, 
from the teacher-representatives elected to 
the Central Coast Section Council. In so 
far as possible, these representatives are 


equally divided between rural and city 
teachers. 

The immediate past-president, Mrs. Mar- 
cia DeVoe of Monterey, is also an ex- 
officio member of this board. 

The following representatives together 
with the elected officers of the Section, 
constitute the Executive Board: 

San Luis Obispo County 

Mary E. Stewart— San Luis Obispo 

Harriet Cooper — Paso Robles 
Monterey County 

Julia Klauer — Salinas 

Mrs. Aileen Chapman — Greenfield 
San Benito County 

Mrs. Beth Vissiere— San Juan Bautista 

Maud Willard — Hollister 
Santa Cruz County 

Mildred Thompson — Santa Cruz 

E. E. Cook — Watsonville 


This is your Executive Board working 
for your interests. The Classroom Teacher 
President is your representative on 

1. The CTA State Council which meets in 
April in San Francisco and in December in 
Los Angeles. 

2. The Section Council, which in this particu- 
lar section meets in Salinas. 

3. The Advisory Council to Dr, Dexter, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, which 
meets in Sacramento once in the spring and 
once in the fall. 

4. She is invited to sit in on the meetings of 
the Superintendents Association of the Central 
Coast Section, which meets in Salinas. 

The State education association does 
not have an opportunity to know all the 
problems of the classroom teacher and it is 


through organizations such as ours that we 


Oleta M. Brewington, President 
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may present the viewpoints and attitudes 
of the teacher. 


Since there will be no meeting of the 
Classroom Teachers of this Section as a 
group this year, the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board have contacted teachers in 
their sections and asked them for sugges- 
tions on objectives that they would be 
interested in seeing carried out. Following 
are some of their suggestions: 


1. That the student-load per teacher should 
be not more than 25 or 30. 

2. That each teacher should have at least one 
free period of 40 minutes per day, for class 
work preparations. 

3. A teacher should be allowed a noon hour 
free from extra duties, 

4. The lower grades should be dismissed not 
later than 3 o’clock. 

5. A special playground teacher be employed 
to plan and supervise a playground program 
between 3:30 p.m. and 6 p.m. for the children 
whose parents work. 

6. Passing along information and references 
of interest to the classroom teacher. 

7. Representation at the NEA convention. 

8. Encouragement of professional ethics, atti- 
tudes and outlooks. 

9. Dissemination of current reports on legis- 
lation. 

10. A single salary schedule from kindergar- 
ten through high school according to training 
and years experience. 

11. A special teacher should be provided for 
remedial reading. 3 

12. The school administrator should outline 
and enforce a code of disciplinary rules through. 
out the school. 


An organization such as ours furnishes 
a workshop in which to make plans and 
devise methods to secure the best thinking 
for the solution of educational problems 
and to make effective use of state organiza- 
tions for improving teacher situations. 
United, the classroom teachers represent a 
potential power. This was proved by the 
work done on Proposition No. 9, last No- 
vember. 


The greatest difficulty encountered in 
making a teachers organization effective is 
the apathy of teachers who either do not 
feel competent or do not feel it their duty 
to try to advance their own welfare. They 
will take none of the responsibility in trying 
to improve the professional, social, or eco- 
nomic status of the classroom teacher. 


In the words of Hilda Maehling, execu- 
tive secretary of NEA Department of Class- 
room teachers: 


“The time has come when local teacher 
associations must assume some responsibility in 
shaping the State and national educational 
programs or else teachers will continue to take 
what is handed to them and to complain bitterly 
about their lot - . 


“Is it any wonder that teachers salaries are 
low? That tenure of position is uncertain? 
That economic security for old age is question- 
able? That legislators aren’t impressed by our 
program? Teachers pay so little attention to 
the only organizations that can and will remedy 
these situations . . . Classroom teachers must 
pay more money, give more time and energy, 
more thoughtful planning, and more enthusiastic 
support to the organizations that are of the 
teachers, by the teachers, and for the improve- 
ment of the status of the teachers.” 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


THE CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 


Ben H. Watkins, Orosi; President of the Association 


 rosascy until V-J Day the 
CESPA will be forced to forego one 
of its most profitable and enjoyable 
events, namely, the Statewide confer- 
ence called by our State superinten: 
dent. 


It is a real loss, for the occasions 
have always provided inspiration and 
guidance in problem solving, to say 
nothing of the one hundred or more 
members usually obtained. 


Organization activities have been 
far from a standstill, however. The 
principals of 5 of our 6 sections to 
date have enjoyed as splendid one-day 
conferences in their regions as anyone 
could desire. Local principals, district 
‘and city superintendents, county su- 
perintendents personnel, university 
faculty, and elementary teachers have 
all made contributions to the success 
of these meetings. 


Such topics as The Evaluation Program, 
Public Relations, In-Service Training of 
Teachers, School Finance, and Inter-Cul- 
tural Relations, besides other group meet- 
ings involving specific classroom problems 
and techniques in solving them have stim- 
ulated to much thinking and lively discus- 
sion. 


These meetings have come as the result 
of the leadership of our Chief of the De- 
partment of Elementary Education, Miss 
Helen Heffernan, and the presidents of the 
sections whom I should like to have you 
know. They are: W. A. Benner, Bay; Mel- 
vin Rudholm, Central; Loretta Allison, 
Central-Coast; Lloyd Johnson, Northern; 
Jack Simpson, North-Coast; and Mary Mul- 
len, Southern. 


The principals are happy to see in the 
State provision of more money for ele- 
mentary education, a goal attained which 
they advocated and did work upon several 
years ago. They are justly proud of their 
part in backing the campaign which was 
well carried out. 


CESPA is likewise on record as favoring 
the leveling up of educational opportunities 
by allowing greater proportions of State 
moneys for the support of the poorer dis- 
tricts within the State. It would apply the 
principle upon an even greater scale by 


advocating that the federal government 
assist those states which are making a rel- 
atively strong effort but still inadequately 


financing their schools. 


The principals of the State are in favor 
of progressive educational legislation of 
every type, but specifically are giving their 
support to the Strayer committee recom- 
mendations during this year. 


In the years immediately before us there 
must be a different emphasis placed upon 
the world as a community in which each 
person has his part to play and in which 
part he is to have recognition and satisfac: 
tion. The old myth of a super-race has 
been disproven many times already. The 
fact that most of us belong to the so-called 
dominant race in the United States and are 
perhaps a step or two ahead of a part of 
the minority groups is no proof that the 
situation could never be changed here within 
our own country and even less proof that 
our status in the world community could 
not be altered by an angry uprising of an 
awakening multitude of fellow human be- 
ings tired of holding a position servile in 
our eyes. Even if no such fear exists and 
only confidence that“we shall always be in 
the majority or in the most powerful group, 
then common decency and fairplay demand 


Ben H. Watkins of Orosi; President 
of CESPA 
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that we give consideration to the j 
and well-being of others, 

The CESPA is therefore eager to 
education which will enable the ¢ 
of this commonwealth and of this 
to judge the value of a man and his 
whileness to civilization by somethin 
deeper and of greater concern than / 


pigmentation of his skin or the contoy; of 
his face. 


Nterests 


S€e an 
itizenry 
Nation 
Worth. 


In order to assist the principals and man 
others to exert the right kind of leadershj 
toward that goal the CESPA is devoting 
its 1944-1945 yearbook to Education for 
Cultural Unity. This book, ably edited by 
N. D. Myers and the members of his year: 
book committee, will contain the best 
thought of many of the best minds from 
different sections of our nation. It will 
also feature things which have actually been 
done in the field. 

There was enough rich experience in 
inter-racial relations brought to light in the 
one meeting of Southern Section principal 
at Ontario this spring to provide ample 
material for such a yearbook. The public 
tion will undoubtedly be the best in its 
field to date and will make an unmeasure. 
able contribution to the winning of the 
peace. 


Ti California Elementary Principal, a 
quarterly news-bulletin, has served a useful 
purpose in carrying to all principals the 
stories of activities within the association 
throughout the State. The editor, Edwin C. 
Clark, and his staff have merited the appre: 
ciation of all. 

Vice-president Eva Ott, who is also mem 
bership chairman and the association's prey 
ident-elect for 1945-46, has obtained over 
1,100 memberships to this date, with the 
Central Section having already exceeded its 
quota. This membership total, coupled with 
the fact that dues were raised a year ago, 
places the treasury on a sounder financial 
basis than in previous years. 

CESPA was represented officially by the 
president at the NEA Convention in Pitty 
burg last summer; has been represented on 
the Superintendent's Advisory Council; in 
the hearings before legislative committees 
on education; and in the Work Council o 
Teacher Education. 

The State Council met in Fresno o 
March 27. In keeping with wartime regu’ 
lations the group requiring hotel and travel 
accommodations was less than 50. Much 
good planning was done which forecasts a 
active, energetic, alert organization for nett 
year, an organization which will continue 
to gain ground in its usefulness as it me 
tures in age. 

The CESPA firmly believes that it is able 
in cooperation with kindred groups to # 
complish much in the promotion of educa’ 
tional welfare for our state and nation. 
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American Forestry Association, 919-17th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., has 
issued the new 8th printing of Knowing 
Your Trees, by G. H. Collingwood —a 
book that has been widely acknowledged 
as one of the best tree identification books 
published. It contains descriptions of more 
than 100 important American trees. A large 
handsome book, 12 x 834 inches in size, 224 
pages, it is designed for reading conveni- 
ence and ready identification. It is beauti- 
fully printed and carries an outstanding, 
colorful dust jacket; price $2.50. 


In a Rural Sehool 


Rin and Learning in a Rural 
School, by Genevieve Bowen, curricu- 
lum director, Bucks County Schools, 
Pennsylvania, a highly practical vol- 
ume of 334 pages, is one of the Rural 
Education Series of which Frank W. 
Cyr is editor, and published by The 
Macmillan Company; price $3. 

This new book brings a refreshing point 
of view to the field of professional litera- 
ture for teachers. It takes the. reader 
through the daily life of a rural school 
teacher as she learns to know her pupils 
and their individual needs, comes to under- 
stand the community in which she teaches, 
and strives to find better ways to help the 
children live and learn together. 

Teh author has taught in one-teacher 
schools herself and has worked intimately 
with country teachers throughout the United 
States. Her lively, informal book has much 
to offer to those who believe that improve- 
ments in rural education are necessary and 
can be achieved when teachers, pupils and 
community work and learn together. 


* * 


American Seating Company 


Appoints New Division Managers 


Two important changes have been made 
in American Seating Company’s sales organ- 
ization. H. F. Robinson is now West Coast 
divisional manager, and J. J. Thompson has 


ebeen made manager of the Eastern division. 

Mr. Robinson, graduate of. University of 
Iowa, and for several years city superintendent 
of various schools in Iowa, went to American 
Seating Company in 1925. In 1929 he became 
Central Division manager, with headquarters at 
Chicago, and in 1934 was transferred to the 
Position of branch manager in San Francisco. 
He will retain this function, along with his new 
expanded duties. 

Mr. Thompson started with the company in 
1927, a few years after graduating, with high 
scholastic honors, from Northwestern University 
Engineering School. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


J. R. Overturf, Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento; President of the Association 


, year of 1945-46, the Associa- 
tion of California Public School 
Superintendents has embarked upon a 
history-making program which has 
been in the process of development 
for several years. 


The report of the sub-committee on 
Education, of Governor Earl Warren’s 
Commission on Reconstruction and 
Reemployment, with Dr. George D. 
Strayer as consultant, gives impetus to 
the desire to assist in the educational 
leadership in the issues involved in 
administrative organization and man- 
agement policies. 


The Officers and Board of Gover- 
nors have appointed the following, 
with terms expiring upon a staggered 
basis, to serve as the Administrative 
Policies Commission: 

Serving until October 1949 

Walter L. Bachrodt, San Jose. 

Edwin A. Lee, University of California 

at Los Angeles. 

C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles County. 

Serving until October 1948 

Wm. R. Odell, Oakland. 

John A. Sexson, Pasadena. 

Frank Wright, El Monte. 

Serving until October 1947 

Donovan F. Cartwright, Encinitas. 


J. R. Overturf, President 





Will Crawford, San Diego. 

Vierling Kersey, Los Angeles. 

Serving until October 1946 

Aubrey A. Douglass, Modesto. 

Curtis E. Warren, San Francisco. 

B. O. Wilson, Contra Costa County. 

This Commission will prepare 
studies to identify and to define prob- 
lems lying particularly in the field of 
administration, organization, and 
operation of public education. 


This Commission, in cooperation 
with the Officers and Board of Gov- 
ernors, has developed plans to secure 
support of all proposed legislation, 
evaluation of’ processes and proce- 
dures, curricular policies and agencies 
of leadership and direction of all 
branches of public education. 


The critical character of the prob- 
lems of public education now under 
consideration requires that this Asso- 
ciation assume heavy responsibilities 
in these efforts. 


The Officers and Board of Gover- 
nors of the Association are: J. R. 
Overturf, Sacramento, President; Roy 
E. Simpson, South Pasadena, Vice- 
President; Homer H. Cornick, Santa 
Cruz, Secretary; Vaughn D. Seidel, 
Oakland, Treasurer; William G. Paden, 
Alameda, Ira C. Landis, Riverside, 
and John Carroll, San Diego, Board 


of Governors. 


Universal Medieal Care 


Medical Care For Everybody?, by Max- 
ine Sweezy, is a 39-page illustrated pamphlet 
in the Social Studies Series issued by 
American Association of University Women, 
1634 I Street, NW, Washington 6, DC; 
price 15c. 


Others in the series are, — The Con- 
sumer in the Postwar Economy, 15c; Mone- 
tary Plans for United Nations, 15c; Food 
in War and Peace, 25c; War and Postwar 
Employment, 25c. 

Maxine Sweezy is a Stanford University 
woman, now Mrs. W. J. Woolston, wife of a 
prominent Philadelphia attorney. Her interest 
in the economic aspects of medical care and her 


extensive work as teacher and economist led to 
the preparation of this excellent monograph. 




















































































AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


EXPERIENCE IN PIONEERING IN AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Frances Norene Ahl, Glendale High School 





= years ago Glendale High 
School embarked upon a real pioneer- 
ing venture in the use of audio-visual 
aids. True, the school had previously 
shown an occasional motion-picture. 
True, an opaque projector was avail- 
able for limited classroom use, if ‘a 
teeacher wished to cross the campus 
with her students to the projection 
room in the ship building, and the 
weather man acquiesced. Yes, there 
was a good 16-mm sound-projector in 
the auditorium. 


But there was no organized program. 
There were no up-to-date publications 
on file. There was no budget. If a 
teacher secured a film, it was either 
a loan or she met the expenses 
personally. 


It was under such foreboding condi- 
tions and circumstances that the 
school’s audio-visual aids committee 
started work. The forest had to be 
cleared, the stumps and rocks blasted, 
the roadway prepared. 


The first year the task was given as 
another extracurricular assignment. The 
only resources available to the committee 
were a firm conviction that the entire school 
curriculum offered no more challenging 
opportunity for real service and achieve- 
ment, a keen interest in the use of audio- 
visual aids, and a dauntless pioneering spirit. 

From the beginning the labors were divided 
—the chairman (Gregory E. Lawrence) 
assuming full responsibility for the technical 
end of the work, securing new equipment, 
training and supervising the student projec: 
tionists; and the author handling the 
research, selecting and ordering the films, 
preparing the various bulletins, notices and 
reports, and keeping the financial records. 

There was no local leadership to which 
the committee might turn, so the first year 
was a period of discovery and exploration. 
It was a period of seeking and finding out 
the best books, magazines and trade cata- 
logs, of contacting the various distributors. 

The committee worked feverishly, know- 
ing that it was behind many of the 
neighboring communities. But it moved 
cautiously, hoping gradually to develop a 
sustained interest in its efforts. 

On an extremely modest budget, it 
presented several creditable assembly pro- 
grams —one of current releases on North 


Africa, a second on Nazi Germany, and a 
third on aerodynamics. A few films were 
shown for class instructional purposes. 

Inspiration and help was received from 
the various publications of the Motion 
Picture Project of the American Council on 
Education. In the summer of 1943, Glen- 
dale High School was numbered among the 
more than 800 institutions and leaders 
responding to the Project's film question- 
naire and 6 months later sent its comments 
on the findings of said questionnaire. 


The second year brought with it a defi- 
nitely established program of assembly and 
department films. Monthly assembly pro- 
grams commemorating Columbus Day. 
Armistice Day, Bill of Rights month, etc., 
were presented. Simultaneously, with the 
assistance of the ever-helpful and cooperative 
librarian, exhibits were arranged in the 


school library. Bulletins explaining the 
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program were distributed to each member 
of the faculty, who in turn was responsible 
for the preparation period and the follow. 
activity. From the very start the principg 
had been 100% behind the venture, g0 he 
was prevailed upon to introduce the pictures 
with a few appropriate remarks, 

During the course of the year every 
department benefited from the film program 
a total of 111 pictures being used, A 
regular monthly bulletin was issued, supple. 
mented by special notices from time to time. 
A complete system of forms was established. 
Evaluation sheets were available for those 
who wished to use them. At the suggestion 
of the author a  projection-room was 
provided, and the graduating classes were 
persuaded to make their gift in the form 
of a 16-mm sound-projector and a screen. 
The budget for the year was more than 
doubled, and the administration was con- 
vinced that the author should be given a 
period a day for the work. 

Before the close of school each depart- 
ment was asked to evaluate the films used, 
and to make its requests for the following 
year. A master-list of all films shown, 
alphabetized according to departments, was 
placed in the school library. The calendar 
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for the following year was carefully outlined 
and a large percentage of the orders placed 
before June. 

The current year brought with it a 250% 

increase in the budget. The expanded 
program of October and November 1944 
almost equalled the entire program of the 
previous year. 
. The chairman was granted a period to 
meet the increasing tasks and responsibili- 
ties; and, in the middle of the year, the 
author was given a second period for the 
work. 

The film bulletins took on a more detailed 
and helpful form. With the second semester, 
a regular monthly radio bulletin was issued. 
Two projection rooms were going almost 
daily. By the end of the year fully 300 
department films will have been shown. 
Assembly programs have included such 
outstanding films as The Perfect Tribute, 
The Bridge, and The Pledge to Bataan, the 
latter having been made possible only 
through the financial aid of Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior High School. 

A demonstration of films and slide-films 
was given for the benefit of the faculty. 
But the influence of the committee was not 
confined to its own school. For months its 





















































































































































bulletins were sent to all of the high schools 
in the district; its film lists and the results 
of its countless hours of’ research and 
pioneering were turned over to the Central 
Library. 

Of the rental films listed in the Staff 
Bulletin for the first semester of 1944-45, 
47% of all those ordered by the Central 
Library for the unified school district were 
for Glendale High School; 59% were on 
Glendale High School lists for the current 
year or the previous year. 

During the same period, Glendale High 
School booked direct from distributors 
120% more films than the Central Library 
ordered for the entire district. 

Again, in November 1944, when the 
adult education program of the evening 
high school inaugurated a film-discussion 
series, the director of curricular materials 
included films listed on the Glendale High 
School calendars of last year and the current 
year such as South of the Border with Walt 
Disney, Mexican Moods, High Spots of a 
High Country, Hill Towns of Guatemala, 
Yucatan, Venezuela Moves Ahead, In Old 
Spain, Venice and the Glass Master, etc. 


Gienvate High School has surveyed 
the field; it has prepared the blueprint; it 
has stimulated important planning for the 
months and years ahead. It is proud of its 
achievements, and today would gladly match 
its knowledge and use of educational films 
with any school. 

Yet, its task is only begun. Visual aids 
will inevitably play a much larger role in 
the future. 


Good Typing Room 





D505 L. MORGAN, Chairman, 
Department of Typewriting, San Di- 
ego Vocational High School and 
Junior College, whose articles on type- 
writing in the curriculum and on 
speed writing, published in this maga- 
zine, attracted wide attention, recently 
wrote an illustrated article concerning 
the equipment and physieal facilities 
of the typing room. 


Published in The Business Education 
World, issued by Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, his excellent paper received favorable 
comment throughout the nation. Too long 
for reproduction here, we are glad to call 
attention to the article and to show the 
<r 
accompanying picture illustrating the lay- 
out of a well-planned typing room. 

Business Education World office is 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City 16; John 
Robert Gregg is editor-in-chief. 
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YOURS ... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive 
Classroom Helps 


etins mention is made this 
month of material that may be use- 
ful in classes today, a workshop this 
summer, or classes next fall. By plac- 
ing your requests now, specifying 
when you would like to receive the 
material, you will help the advertiser 
to make delivery when you want it. 


37. Engineering Highlights. A story of 
the new discoveries, newly clarified prin- 
ciples, new products, and new machines 
which continue to pour forth, in war as in 
peace, from the research and engineering 
laboratories of Westinghouse. High school 
science classes will enjoy this. Westing- 
house. 


38. Railroad Motion-Picture Catalogue 
contains the names and brief descriptions 
of all available motion-pictures owned by, 
or relating to, the American railroads. It 
is prepared for the purpose of aiding teach- 
ers, librarians, and others in locating films 
for educational uses. Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 


39. Safety Education. A list of materials 
available for this work for all grades, school 
shops, physical education and recreation 
and outside of school activities. National 
Safety Council. 


40. “What will happen in the movies 
the day War is over?” A reprint of a story 
published in Cosmopolitan Magazine. It is 
an interesting example of how the Amer- 
ican public is being informed about the 
postwar possibilities of 16-mm films as 
visual aids in education. Ampro Corpora- 
tion. 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3c postage is enclosed for 
each item. 


Subject taught 
School address 


Enrollment: Boys 








HUNTER AND HUNTED 


HOME IS THE HUNTER — NOT THE HUNTED 


Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena; 
Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


DEAR EDITOR: 

On my way downtown 
One day I saw 

Two antlered bucks, 

Both limp and inert, 
Slung on the fenders 

Of a car of a successful 
And triumphant hunter. 
Taken ignominiously from 
Their mountain haunts, 
They were destined to end 
Their days as a feast 

For a skilled marksman. 
The sensitive nostrils, 
The slender, nimble feet — 
Scanty means of defense — 
Availed naught against the 
Might of the hunter, 
Whose unerring aim 
Brought swift and certain 


Death to the hunted. 


It does not require courage 

To hunt deer; they cannot 
Shoot back; no harm can come 
To the hunter from the quarry. 
In his lust to kill 

Man has made himself a 
Deadly enemy whom the deer 
Distrust and shun. 


Seeing those two, with sightless, 
Glazed eyes, sprawled helplessly 
In death, I recalled memories 
Of other deer living in 

The rock and brush fastnesses 
Of Southern California, 
Standing with proud crests 
Erect, leaping gracefully 

Over stony knolls or thickets 
Of Elfin Forest, or 

Coming out of coverts at dusk 
To drink at placid pools, 

Over which fern and wild 
Columbine nodded. Sometimes 
It was a doe timidly leading 
Her fawn from the safe haven 
Of dense chaparral thickets 

In search of food and water, 
Ever alert to danger 

That forever threatened. 

Also I thought of the deer 


Of the Big Basin 

In the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
Not harried by hunters 

Or haunted by fear, 
Confidently approaching 

To eat from my hand. 

Then there were the deer 

Of the Yosemite Valley 
That daily visited my 
Outdoor breakfast table 

To ask for a slice of bread 

In a friendly, social way, 
Meanwhile looking my table over 
With a quizzical eye. 

These creatures were not 
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Hunted by men with booming 
Guns; so they knew no fear, 

And lived out pleasant days 

Amid alpine streams and meadows, 
As much a 

Part of the landscape 

As the cloud argosies 

Resting on the far peaks 

Or the age-old granite cliffs 

That wall in the Valley. 


Just a few random thoughts, 
Mr. Editor, that came to me 
As I viewed the two victims 
Of the urge to kill. Such 
Acts are done in the name 
Of sport; some persons must kill 
In order to find pleasure. 
Perhaps it is man’s 
Prerogative to deny to 
Lower animals life, liberty, 
And the pursuit of happiness. 





Teachers Salaries 


A STRONG committee of CTA 
Central Section, comprising D. J. 
Conley, Strathmore; Howard S. Beard, 
Porterville; Weir G. Smith, Stratford: 
Clyde E. Quick, Chowchilla; Guy H. 
Jaggard, Bakersfield, chairman, has 
issued a timely printed sheet of infor- 
mation for school boards, principals, 
superintendents and others who are 
interested in setting salaries for 
teachers. 


After summarizing the anticipated increase 
in different counties, in “A Look Ahead’, — 

1. The committee urges the adoption of 
the 12-pay yearly salary as much preferred 
to 10-pay. 

2. The committee urges the adoption of 
a salary schedule, whether in a large school 
or a small one, for a salary schedule offers 
advantages to both the district and to the 
teachers. 

3. It urges boards to establish a sound 
basis for estimating maintenance costs as a 
beginning in setting teacher salaries. Bureau 
of Labor statistics uses, as an index of 
cost-of-living, Maintenance pay = 2 (board 
+ room) taken for 12 months. This is 
applied to a “working man” in overalls. 

The Ells formula, for teachers and profes- 
sional workers, finds foot costs equal 16.2%. 
Rent with utilities equals 16.6%, or approx- 
imately 33% of total cost-of-living. Multi- 
ply (room + board) by 3, times 12 for 12 
months, gives the annual cost-of-living for 
teachers in your community. 


4. It urges a single salary schedule for 
both elementary and high school teachers. 
So long as elementary teachers are in the 
same school system with high school. teach- 
ers, yet are compelled to work under a 
lower salary schedule, there will always be 
a feeling of unfairness. 


* * # 


Workable Primary Ideas, a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin, is issued by two Maine 
classroom teachers, address 18 Green Street, 
Augusta, Maine; $1 for 6 issues. Dr. Richard 
Barnes Kennan, executive secretary, Maine 
Teachers Association, states that “Subscrip- I 
tions have come in in amazing quantities. F 
I am personally delighted because I like to mos' 
see a couple of classroom teachers with good ably 
original ideas and the courage to try them B 


out.” 
chol 


* * * wou 
mail 
of e 
pers 

Be cuarp TREGASKIS, author C 
of the best-selling Guadalcanal Diary witl 
and Invasion Diary, has just finished you 
a novel which Random House will let's 
publish some time in May. stan 
Its title will be Stronger Than Fear, and L 

it covers 6 tense hours in the life of an Arts 
American infantry captain in a partially 2. 
conquered German town. tom 
Tregaskis recently returned from the ful 
German front, where he was in the thick of 
the fighting and narrowly escaped death for 
the second time, the first having been when 
he was seriously wounded in Italy in 1943. 


Stronger Than Fear 


hav 
mer 
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THE NEGLECT OF PROPER CARE 


Is one reason why texthook costs are mounting and your 


book investment depreciating so fast. 


Enormous quantities of school books are worn out and discarded annually 


—and to avoid an acute shortage later on—the books Now in Use must be 


made to last longer. 


Ww 


USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


to strengthen and reinforce the bindings 


receive the daily wear and handling 
lessen the friction between the desk top and the book. 


Ww 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


BE A REAL PERSON? 


Henrietta Holland, Teacher of English, San Bernardino Senior High Schoot 


I. you were asked what is your 
most important job, you would prob- 
ably answer, “Teaching.” 

But the famous preacher and psy- 
chologist, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
would not agree with you, for he 
maintains that “the central business 
of every human being is to be a real 
person.” 

On first thought, you may disagree 
wih him, for you probably feel that 
you are a “real person” already. But 
kt's see. Are you — by Dr. Fosdick’s 
standards? 

l. Does your B.A. stand for Bachelor of 
Arts instead of Builder of Alibis? 


2. Have you “organized your life around 
some supreme values and achieved a power- 
ful concentration of purpose and drive”? 

3. Have you accepted yourself? That is, 
have you accepted your inherited endow- 
ments along with the environmental factors 

| You can’t control, and are you still de- 


termined to do what you can with yourself? 

4. Have you “reduced to a minimum the 
things that mortify you”? Have you ac- 
cepted your limitations so that you can 
even regard some of them as opportunities? 


5. Have you outgrown the self-centered- 
ness of childhood so that you find many 
valuable interests outside yourself? 


6. Do you have a “saving sense of 


humor”? 

7. Have you the “power to bear trouble”? 

8. Are you doing something constructive 
with your native emotional drives of curi- 
osity, pugnacity, fear, self-regard, sexual 
desire, and sensitiveness? 

9. Do you identify yourself with your 
better rather than your worse moods, and 
do you when you are depressed, “tackle 
yourself and not merely blame circum- 
stances’? 

10. Do you have the faith that will pro- 
vide you with the strength to tackle the 
problem of being a “real person”? 

After answering these questions, 
don’t you agree with Dr. Fosdick that 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





“the central business of every human 
being is to be a real person? If you 
can do that, you will be a TEACHER 
—as well as a “real person.” 

Try not to become so busy “teach- 
ing” that you overlook the main ob- 
ject of your life —to recognize your 
“natural endowments” and become 
what you “ought to be’—a “real 
person.” You must do that to be a 
teacher — for you must help your pu- 
pils become “real persons” too. 


Paper Shortage 


Tis agent from whom we buy the 
paper for Sierra Educational News 
notifies us that paper allotments have 
been drastically curtailed. 


To meet the reduction, we must print 
fewer copies of each issue and are 
obliged, therefore, to begin sending the 


magazine, in each instance, with the 
month in which the membership or sub- 
scription is received, and without back 
copies. 













































































SPEECH CONTEST 


A LIONS CLUB SPEECH CONTEST FOR SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADERS 


Vernette Trosper, English Teacher, Bell Gardens Junior High School, 
Los Angeles County 


Since 1941, our 9th grade students 
at Bell Gardens Junior High School 
have eagerly participated in the speech 
contest for high school students con- 
ducted by the Lions Clubs of California 
and Nevada each year. 


Our faculty and administrators have 
always encouraged interest in public 
speaking because of their belief that it 
should be one of the fundamental 
undertakings of the school to so train 
the individual that he will be able to 
stand with poise before an audience 
and express his thoughts orally in such 
a logical and convincing manner that 
he will arouse interest and command 
attention. 


In spite of the fact that we stress speech 
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You CAN’T 
STOP 


LIVING 


by FERN RIVES 


The glowing story of a fam- 
ily as typically American as 
applesauce —told with the 
understanding sympathy that 
charmed the many readers of 


FRIDAY, THANK GOD! 


At all bookstores 
Tuirp PRINTING 


$2.50 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 








work in the English classes, we felt that our 
9th grade entrants, who represent our com- 
munity in the contest because there is no 
high school, were at a disadvantage compet- 
ing with juniors and seniors in high school 
without previous competitive experience. 
Therefore, we decided to have a school 
contest for 7th and 8th grade students that 
would give the youngsters valuable training 
for later competition. 

Each 7th and 8th grade English teacher 
was permitted to select one entrant. This 
proved to be a difficult task, because in all 
the classes many wanted to take part. Most 
of the teachers chose one pupil from each 
of her classes and had an elimination try-out 
in order to elect a final delegate. 

To add more verve, our Principal, Mr. 
Keith Wood, who originated the idea, pre- 
vailed upon the local Lions Club to conduct 
the finals as a forerunner to the high school 
contest. The five finalists: Thomas Gibbs, 
Juanita Paultz, Delores Jacques, Clarice 
Van Hoose and Charles Church, were 
invited to give their speeches at the Lions 
regular dinner meeting on February 7, 1945. 


They Talk on Parents 


The students spoke 4-5 minutes, as com- 
pared with an 8-10 minute minimum and 
maximum for the high school contestants, 
on the subject, What My Parents Mean to 
Me, the topic announced by the Lions for 
the 8th annual student speakers contest. 

The participants were judged on the 
originality, forcefulness, logic, arrangement 
and composition of the text of their speech 
and the sincerity, emphasis, enunciation, 
and voice quality of their delivery. 

A surprise outcome was that Thomas 
Gibbs, the 8th grade winning contestant, 
showed such exceptional ability and earnest- 
ness in the preparacion and delivery of his 
talk that a special dispensation was granted 
by the Lion Zone Chairman to allow him 
to compete with our final 9th grade con- 
testants: Marjory Loudon, Dale Marshall 
and Jimmy West. 

The elimination contest was conducted 
by the Lions Club in the school auditorium 
on February 28, 1945. Thomas Gibbs won 
first place and represented Bell Gardens in 
the zone contest. 


Appointment of John M. Stalnaker, gen- 
eral director of the Army-Navy College 
testing program, associate secretary of the 
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College Entrance Examination Board 
professor of phychology at Princeto “ 
Dean of Students at Stanford Uaian e 
was announced recently by President Don 
ald B. Tresidder. Mr. Stalnaker will ari, 
at Stanford at the beginning of the A 
tumn Quarter in September. 7 

The position of Dean of Students Was 
created recently by the Board of Trustee, 
of the University in order to Co-ordinate the 
present functions of the offices of Regis 
trar, Dean of Men and Dean of Women 

As general director of the Army-Navy 
College testing program — the largest teg. 
ing effort ever undertaken in the United 
States — Mr. Stalnaker supervises the gp. 
velopment, distribution, administration anj 
scoring of the qualifying tests which have 
been given since Pearl Harbor to more than 
564,000 candidates for the Army Specialized 
Training Program and the Navy V.1) 
program. 


Letter on Safety 


National Safety Council 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Editor: 

The number of children 5 to 14 years of 
age who were accidentally killed in one 
year would have filled more than 221 
classrooms of ordinary size. The classroom 
teachers of the nation have a significant 
part to play in solving this accident problem. 

Realizing this fact, American Association 
of Teachers Colleges and National Safety 
Council combined forces in a project, the 
purpose of which is “To extend the scope 
and raise the standard of safety education 
in the schools of the United States by 
improving the quality of teacher education.” 

The first step of this project is a study 
of current practice in regard to safety edw 
cation in the teachers colleges of the 
Association. A brief summary of this study 
is available on request. A fuller report wil 
appear in the 24th Yearbook of American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 

This project has been carried out by a 
subcommittee of the committee on standards 
and surveys of the Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
Forrest E. Long 


Director, School and College Division 
National Safety Council 


Education guidance concerning human 
sex relations (notes for parents and teach 
ers) by Maurice A. Bigelow, Ph.D., chair’ 
man of the committee on education of 
American Social Hygiene Association, 179% 
Broadway, New York City 19, is an excel 
lent 4-page hectograph bulletin, which may 
be obtained from the above address. 


A STRONG FOUNDATION IS ESSENTIAL FOR 
BUILDING A WORTH - WHILE STRUCTURE 


How Well This Applies to Education ! 


Examinations given to men entering the Armed Services have indicated very strongly the need for more 
adequate and thorough instruction on the fundamentals of English, Arithmetic, Geography, and History. 
An appalling inability to express ideas in clear, simple English was evident. Extreme inaccuracy in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic was common. Many basic facts of our country’s history and the principles for 
which it stands were little known to a large percentage of the men who were to fight for it. Workable 
knowledge of the geography of the nation and the world was most frequently lacking. 


THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
IS NOTED FOR TEXTS THAT LAY A SOUND FOUNDATION 


POPULAR - SUCCESSFUL - WIDELY USED 


IN ENGLISH 
Steps in Good English, Grades 3-12, by Shattuck, Cauley, Ahles, and Lawler. 


Combined texts and workbeoks embracing all teaching tools necessary for a complete course in English. 
The procedure is distinctly modern and practical. Each book completely covers present-day requirements 
for the grades for which it is intended. 


IN ARITHMETIC 
The Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics, Grades 1-8, by DeGroat, Young, and Patton. 


An arithmetic series expertly planned and built. Noted for their superior presentation of method; for 
drill on fundamentals in proportion to the difficulty of the basic number combinations; for an exceptional 
course in problem study. Practically self-teaching texts which develop accuracy and reasoning power. 


IN GEOGRAPHY 
The Iroquois Geography Series, Grades 3-9, by Bodley, Thurston, and Faigle. 


A superb series of texts and accompanying highly superior work books, beginning with Home Geography 
and capped with World Geography, new enlarged edition, which is for grades 7, 8, or 9. This book gives real 
meaning to the world and its resources and lays a foundation for an understanding of postwar developments. 


# 
IN HISTORY 


The Iroquois History Series, Grades 5-8, by Southworth and Southworth. 


A complete series of histories and accompanying work books’includes The Thirteen American Colonies 
or Early Days in America, America’s Old World Background, and American History, complete edition, a 
highly readable history of our country from its discovery to outstanding events of recent times. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE ON ANY OF THESE SERIES 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago’ Atlanta Dallas 






















































































































after graduation. Further investigation has indi- 
cated that the primary cause for this is the lack of 
an organized group in which the instrumentalist 


can belong. 


In many cases where it is impossible to organize 
a full-size band or orchestra, an ensemble group 
of 4 or more could be planned and developed. 


The knowledge of (1) the music available and (2) the 
possible ensemble combinations, such as 4 clarinets or 2 


this planning. 


To aid in developing that knowledge is one of the 
important reasons for the scheduling of ensemble work in 


the schools. 

Ensemble playing has many advantages 
to both the student and teacher. Among 
the most important of these are: 

1. Development of more musicianship (better 
tone quality, greater technical skill, fundamental 
knowledge) through performance in a small unit 
where the slightest error can be detected. 

2. Perfection of the closest type of coopera- 
tion. The nature of ensemble playing being such 
that there is fine performance only through 


listening to others and moulding the tones to- 
gether to create one effect. 

3. Gives the director an opportunity to attack 
problems pertinent to that particular instrument 
(or group of instruments) in the ensemble. 

4. Provides an opportunity for everyone to 
which develops 


play the lead part, initiative 





THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 










Ensemble Attraction 
J. Chandler Henderson, Director of Music, Reedley 
Elementary Schools, Fresno County 


Sunvev has proved that far too many young 


musicians give up their instrumental music study 


Reedley Elementary School Clarinet Ensemble above, reading from left t 
clarinets, an oboe, and a bassoon, will help materially in Tight are: those seated: Carol Eymann, Lalorie Chung, Ernamae W arkentin, 





















Joyce Hulse, Barbara Bergthold, Ruth Bartell. 


Standing is Ruth Fedrau, the announcer. 
Director, J. Chandler Henderson. 





and self-confidence, 
school musicians, 


so badly needed in young 


5. Being a small unit it gives greater oppor- 
tunity for public performance since the prob- 
lems of moving an entire band or orchestra are 
eliminated. 


6. Keeps the interest aroused of the better 
students in the band and orchestra. In the large 
groups, their advancement must necessarily be 
only as fast as the slowest member of that 
group. 


The Reedley elementary schools have 4 
functioning ensembles: clarinet 


above), violin, cornet, and drum. 


(pictured 


Most of the work is done outside of 
school hours, due to the full program of 
instrumental instruction given during the 
school day. Rehearsals are attended by all, 
after an arrangement is made as to the best 
practice time — suitable to the majority. 


The Clarinet Ensemble in its two years 
of organization has read over 50 composi- 
tions arranged especially for Clarinets. They 
have given more than 45 performances in 
the local community and_ surrounding 
towns. The Reedley Chamber of Commerce 
has given them a commendation for their 
service. They played at the teachers insti- 
tute November, 1944, in Fresno. A pro- 
gram of anywhere from 10-60 minutes of 
music, covering all types of ensemble litera- 
ture, can be presented by the students. 


Tis ensemble members play for the en- 
joyment and appreciation of fine music. All 
have felt that their playing has materially 
improved because of the ensemble work. 

Certainly a record like this proves the 
worth of the ensemble in the school musical 
department. Basically, it gives some of the 
reasons for ensemble attraction. 


The Reader’s Digest 


— new in journalism and 
in periodicals used in schools, The 
Reader’s Digest every month, in its 
School Edition, prints lists of Back 
Ground Readings that direct pupils 
and teachers to all current articles on 
controversial subjects mentioned in 
The Reader’s Digest, those articles 
representing all attitudes and al 
shades of thought. 


Such reading references lead to vigorous 
and well-formed classroom discussions, the 
proponents of any particular point of view 
having full opportunity to gain ammuni 
tion for spirited defense. 


Each copy of the School Edition of The 
Reader's Digest contains 16 added pages, 
giving special directions for self-improve 
ment in reading and in vocabulary-building, 
as well as directions for self-testing of 
speeds of reading, comprehension of reat 
ing and retention of what has been read. 


The Reader's 


every month to 


also distributes 
who use the 


Digest 
teachers 
periodical in classrooms, copies of a + 
page booklet that includes special directions 
for teaching classes in grades 17-9, and 
classes in high school English and Social 
Science. 


This year, as in the preceding 8 years 
The Reader's Digest offers a one-year hom 
orary subscription, free of charge, to the 
valedictorian in each of the 30,000 and 
more high schools in the United States and 
Canada. 
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1. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA... 
world’s best known reference library ... 
treasury of man’s knowledge through the 
ages... 24 volumes... 500,000 indexed 
items of information. 


2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR... 


for students of elementary and junior 
high schools . . . 12 volumes of facts, 
maps, pictures . . . 50,000 indexed items. 


3. BRITANNICA 
WORLD ATLAS... 


a world at your fin- 
ger-tips . . . 126 full- 
color maps, geograph- 
ical and trade statis- 
tics charted, com- 
pared, indexed. 


4. BRITANNICA 
BOOK OF THE YEAR... 


l-volume encyclopae- 
dia of 1944 world 
events . . . 1,000,000 
words ... entirely 
new from cover to 
cover. 


5. BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


two complete sets, each containing 10 
separately printed units of study material 
. .. keyed to Britannica Junior .. . in- 
valuable study booklets. 


IN STEP 
WITH A 
FAST-MOVING WORLD 


¢ Educators everywhere know the value of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as an easy-to-use source of authentic 
information. What you may not know, however, is 
that a careful plan of continuous annual revision en- 
ables the various Britannica publications to keep 
abreast of a changing world. 


¢ The 1945 printings — fresh and new — demonstrate 
even more clearly than ever before the flexibility of 
editing and preparation that has made Britannica the 


standard reference work of educators for generations. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through 
its Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching 
Films (formerly Eastman), now offers the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent motion pic- 
tures available for teaching purposes. We will 
be glad to give you further information about 
these films, and our new “Lease-to-Own” plans. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


eT 


ee) 


IMPRIMATUR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


For complete in- 
formation on how 
the Britannica family 
of publications will 
help your school, fill 
in and mail the at- 
tached coupon today. 


q 
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Please send me information concerning the publications |! 
have checked. No obligation, of course. 


0 Encyclopaedia Britannica [] Britannica Book of the Year 
0D Britannica Junior C Britannica Junior Units of Study 
C0 Britannica World Atlas 0D Britannica Teaching Films 
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DeVRY Portable 
Projection Screen, 
showing Lock and 
Adjustment Fea- 
tures 


Now you can get the most—and best—out of 


your teaching films and your slides . . . with 
— DEVRY glass-beaded Motion Picture 
creens. 


Sizes from 30” x 40” to 52” x 72”—priced 
from $8.50 to $79.50, Screens to meet eve 
projection need—ceiling, wall, abel 
ing, and table models from 20” x 40” to 20 ft. 
x 20 ft. Tell us your needs—that we may help 
you meet them, 


Rely on Us for 
PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS 





of all Kinds 
EMRE RES 6 oi sw bibles Secon ee cces $ .75 
MEE Sa gn caiecaecans os 4.75 
SPLICERS (Craig, Jr.) each............. 3.95 

PROJECTION LAMPS. for Slidefilm 

REED SC pm ho ee ede 2.25 
MPMI Bieter eict "ch Backs os tk cd 5 3.50 
750-vacet For 16mm. Projectors.... 4.10 
SNE a ES oh a sek sinw blav's'o.6 ous 6.00 
EXCITER LAMPS (16mm.)............ -50 
Peacns? BimCamiC GCHUS............ 5.50 

REWINDS (16mm. and 35mm.) 
combination hand................... 10.00 


(All lamps subject to 7¥2% Federal Excise Tax. If 
exempt, submit exemption certificate with order.) 


PLACE DEVRY 
PROJECTOR 
ORDERS NOW! 


Ask us about the 
te availability of New 
me DsVRY Doxzble- 
Value 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projectors 
with Sound Device that can be used 
separately as Public Address System. 






AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
207 S. Van Ness, San Francisco 3 
6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 3 


autHorizeo DEVRY pistrisutor 


5 OeVry atone has earned four consecutive Army-Navy “E's” for ex- 
cellence in the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment 





EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLO6y 


T/5 Carroll W. McCaughan,* U. S. Army, Somewhere in New Guinea q 


W HAT is meant by this term 
which has attained popular usage in 
recent years? 

If I were asked to define educa- 
tional psychology, I would say it em- 
bodied principles and techniques 
which have been found, through ex- 
perimentation, to be the most direct 
and satisfactory approach to the 
achievement of the aims of the teach- 
ing profession. 

The aims of education as expressed 
by leaders in the field, as well as those 
in the field of psychology, appear to 
have as their common goal: the equip- 
ping of the student, who will be the 
citizen of tomorrow, with adequate 
means to meet the problems and situ- 
ations of life in the most efficient 
manner. As a result he will be able 
to lead a full and contributing life, 


both for the benefit of our society and 
himself. 


For a concrete example of educational 
psychology let us take a case in point. 
Practical application -of a principle usually 
supports and justifies its continued ex- 
istence. 

Roger Russell is a 16-year-old boy in a 
California public high school. It is the 
hour before lunch on a warm summer day. 
All those students near the classroom win- 
dows are eagerly watching the gym class 
playing a fast basketball game. Roger al- 
ways managed to obtain one of these 
coveted chairs. Certainly the subject for 
the hour, general science, was probably the 
farthest thing from his mind. 

Now multiply Roger's attitude by 25 
and you can picture Miss Wilson's class 
this morning. Rather a formidable task to 
divert such disinterested minds to a class 
in general science. 

However, Miss Wilson faces the task 
and proceeds in the following manner. 

After a brief comment on the good pros 
pects of the school’s possibility of taking 
the championship, she subtly begins to lead 
the class into the subject for the hour. 

Miss Wilson recalls to the students’ 
minds a radio broadcast of a few nights 
previous entitled, Doctors Today. She does 
this knowing she is appealing to a majority 
of the group, having heard several com- 





*Hq Battery 250 AAA, SLT, BN, APO 3382 
c/o PM, San Francisco. Former student, San 
Mateo Junior College, San Francisco State 
College. 
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ments on the program at the last day 
meeting. 


A challenging question gains interest ang 
focuses attention. “What are doctors doigg 
today?” : 


oA 

Several students immediately indict 
desire to be heard. Enthusiasm has beep 
stimulated. From this point forward the 
subject is channeled into an informal diy 
cussion in which all are eager to take part, 
including Roger, who Miss Wilson know 
has ambitions of becoming a bacteriologig 


The initiative launched, the class carrig 
on by its own momentum, with Roger ay 
ing as moderator, while the instructor 
mains on the sidelines, giving suggestion 
and advice when necessary. (The topic {oy 
this hour was to have been a study of th 
unicellular structure of the paramecium) 


Similar instances occur daily, but do 
enough instructors possess such resource 
fulness? Miss Wilson demonstrated fle 
ibility in planning, correct evaluation of a 
situation, a knowledge of the theories of 
stimulus and response and motivation. Mot 
important of all, she had the ability to put 
these theories into action. 


W it more people like Miss Wilson 
for instructors in our schools we can hope 
for the realization of the achievements pre 
viously stated. 


If I were a principal I'd consider myself 
fortunate in having Miss Wilson on my 
faculty. 


Home Economies Scholar: 
ship 


Hox Economics Club at Uni 
versity of California, Santa Barbar 
College, announces a 1945-46 scholar 
ship to any freshman interested in 
majoring in Home Economics at the 
College. The scholarship is honoring 
Charlotte Ebbets, director emeritus of 
the Department of Home Economits 


Any interested girl may apply to Char 
lotte Biester, chairman of the home ew 


nomics department, Santa Barbara College 


The letter of application should be 
companied by a statement of the girl's 
school record, the names of two p 
who are acquainted with her charactet 
record, and her picture. 
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Thomas Natural Shorthand also provides your students 
with a faster, more flexible writing skill. This really 
modern system accommodates an unlimited vocabulary. 
All words are written according to a standard writing 
pattern. By applying this scientific principle, the student 
= rapidly and accurately any combination of English 
sounds, 

New industries, new products, new inventions are 
bringing into the business world a host of new words and 
phrases. With Thomas Natural Shorthand, the student is 
prepared for these new words and unexpected phrases, 
because he writes what he hears. He is not dependent 













MAIL THE COUPON for descriptive 
literature, including sample lesson. 
No obligation, of course. 






oo CAN BE LEARNED IN ONE! 


With the new Thomas Natural Shorthand, high-school teach- 
ers are turning out in one year shorthand writers possessing a 
skill that had required two years to develop with the older 


These teachers are getting from their “average” students 
a speed of 100 to 120 words a minute — in just half the time. 
The more gifted students, of course, are attaining correspond- 
ingly higher speeds within the year. 





| i 





upon an old-fashioned rigid system in which the forms 
for most of the words simply have to be memorized. 


GET THE FACTS 


Let us send you actual case histories of schools ‘that 
are getting two years’ results in one year. Let us explain 
in detail the scientific principles that help to make 
Thomas the modern system demanded by the faster pace 
of business, industry, and the armed forces today—and in 
the future. Our latest booklet, “Why,” gives you the 
facts. It also tells you about our free teacher-training 
service. Send for the booklet today. 


guowenannesnnsqsaesassassassosssposaqseny 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y; 


Gentlemen: Please send descriptive literature regarding 
Thomas Natural Shorthand. 


Name ...... Recess hig eeteeees eecgoneqetetoeeoane ; 
SEO  keda badawenddnvaceuswual dedewaameeee ae 
TE oo kccccensnsiisiivccictammcnan int 
GP cecisccececccsscscoeses SUBD cccccccccceces a 









PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


California Representatives: MR. RUDOLPH M. FJELDSTAD, MR. WESLEY A. RICHARDSON 


New York, N.Y. 









Edueation — 


DID YOU SERVE? 


A Neglected Industry 


Bi: National office of the Paul Mallon 

American Legion is revising its 

Directory of men and women BR 

in Public Education who served IGGEST industry, by far, in the 
with the Armed Forces in World United States is Education... . 

War I. We have put five times more 
money into the value of education 
production buildings from kindergar- 
ten through college, than in our vast 
and fabulous motors production, yet 
front page readers rarely notice this 


If you served in the First 
World War and are now en- 
gaged in educational pursuits, 
will you please send your name 
and address to Department Ad- igo: 
jutant James K. Fisk, 1101 Van leading industry, and people generally 
pay little attention to it, although they 


Ness Avenue, San Francisco 9, eas 
own stock in it... . 


Caltfornia. 


hae It is time also that the workers in that 
This Directory is used in connec- 


tion with educational affairs of State 
and national import. It is not used 
for membership drives. 


industry, the teachers, realize that they are 
in the largest industry and more aggressively 
protect their economic rights and defend 
their leading political and economic position. 





I certainly do not mean by this that they 

Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., announce with should join a union, and particularly not a 
deep regret the death of Wayne N. Laid- union nationally or internationally controlled 
law, one of the founders, for many years by workers in lesser industries or their 
president and later chairman of the board leaders, and pay tribute with high initiation 
of directors of Laidlaw Brothers. He died fees and dues for the privilege of such 
March 15, 1945, at Sarasota, Florida. leadership, which might be far from the 





LAIDLAW 
BASIC 
READERS 


by YARBROUGH- VEVERKA- ABNEY 





The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS are noted for their success in devel- 
oping reading power which enables pupils to read efficiently not only 
their readers, but books in other subjects on the proper level. 


There are many features of this series which work toward efficiency in 
curricular reading, but none is more important than the equipment that 
accompanies the readers. It has been held to a sensible minimum. There 
is one set of cards which contains picture cards for the reading readiness 
program and the speech program, word cards that include all the words 
in the Pre-Primer and the first unit of the Primer, and phrase cards, 
showing the important phrases of the Pre-Primer. The word and phrase 
cards are of a size readily adaptable to chart-making. 


The exercise books entitled READING ACTIVITIES contain mainte- 
i ; . nance and functional material for use 
with the LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 
and are masterpieces of efficiency. The 
first of the series of activity books is a 
booklet READING READINESS — 
which precedes the Pre-Primer and 
completes the reading readiness pro- 
gram. 


The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS are practical and efficient. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS se.rrerciccc’s 
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best with which they 


could . 
themselves. PrOvide 


For any group involving intellectual 
differentiations and attainments, | do 
believe unions answer the need for i 
ship. For girls in a factory doing unif 
work at the same machines, 4 
process of unionism fits well, 

But for teachers, doctors, lawyers, writer 
— professions in which the ideal of ind 
vidual achievement must be Maintained an 
brilliance rewarded—I do not favor Union. 
ization, but I do favor the earnest Search 
for wise leadership. 

So I think the teachers should seek the 
wisest possible direction, politically ang 
economically, a democratic leadership based 
on superiority of ability, rather than Placing 
their cause upon the ground of sheer num: 
bers as unions so often do. 

They are not masses, but individual 
personalities, capable of finding a joint 
expression in a way they will enjoy mop 
and which should better serve their particy 
lar interests. 


the leveling 


Excerpts from a syndicated newspaper artic 
Reprinted here by special permission of King 
Features Syndicate. 


Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, president of Sx 
ramento College, has been appointed tp 
the Engineers Council for Professional De 
velopment; the sole junior college repre 
sentative of the group for the entire United 
States. Word of his appointment came 
from Dean H. P. Hammond of the Engi 
neering Department of Pennsylvania State 
College and was unanimously confirmed by 
the 8 engineering societics in the United 
States that make up the main organization, 


*  * 
A. Haven Smith 


A. HAVEN SMITH, principal of Orang 
Union High School since 1928, has submit 
ted his resignation from his position, 
effective July 1, 1945. Haven Smith has 
been one of the outstanding  secondaty 
administrators of Southern California and 
has made a place for himself in the regat 
and affection of the students and patron 


of the school. 

A graduate of Dickinson College in Penh 
sylvania and of Cornell University, he iif 
graduate work at Stanford and UC. 

His teaching work began in California # 
1911 as head of the science department 
Riverside High School. Upon its formation 
was appointed Dean of the Riverside Just 
College. Following this, he was for 8 yal 
principal of Redlands High School and thé 
accepted his present position in Orange. 

Mr. Smith plans to care for his oral 
orchard, located near the city of Orange, a 
travel as soon as war restrictions are 

During several years past, he has bee 
member of CTA Southern Section and of the 
State Council of Education. 
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What Matter These? 


Grace Parsons Harmon, Teacher, Florence 
Avenue School, Los Angeles 


Waar matter race or creed or land? 
What matter short or tall? 

There's warmth of heart and blood enough 
For them — for one and all. 


From North, from South, from East, from 
West 
Flows life for those who dare. 
What matter who or where or when? 
What matter dark or fair? 


When dangers threaten, foes press in, 
There's just one Flag that leads! 

When comrade calls to comrade, 
When war-torn buddy bleeds, 


What matter then who raises him, 
Who braves the moment's pause? 

Who asks what blood is saving him? 
What name supports the cause? 


They come from North, South, East and 
West: 
They come to fight the foe, 
And loyalties and love of home 
No fine distinction know! 


What matter, then, creed, race or land? 
What matter dark or fair? 

What matter who the brave of heart? — 
A SON lies bleeding there! 


* * * 


Senior Problems 


Rust summer Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York, published 
Broken Pillars, A Study of the Ten 
Commandments for Today, a book 
that later was made a Religious Book 
Club recommendation and was writ- 
ten by Dr. Harold Garnet Black, 
wellknown American author and 


teacher of English at Hollywood High 
School. 


Concerning this volume Mrs. Alice T. 
Hawkins, a Los Angeles teacher, writes 
appreciatively: 

“I find I can use much of the material 
in my “Mental Hygiene’ section of the 
Senior Problems class I teach in San Pedro 
High. I have been trying for some time 
to bring out what happens when there is a 
mental conflict between our ideals and our 
ways of living as in Commandments I, II, 
and III, which I feel are the least under- 
stood in the light of today’s living. Broken 


Pillars throws much light on them and on 
all the others,” 








GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR AGE 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Bernice Baxter and THap STEVENS 


© Presents in easy, interesting fashion a background of 
information which will assist the junior high school 
student to understand new global concepts of geog- 
raphy and to apply them. 


© Includes chapters on Learning the Language of Maps 
and Globes, Maps and Map Making, Projections, New 
Ideas of Distance and Direction. 


© Provides outline maps for tracing and abundant exer- 
cises leading to an understanding and interpretation 
of modern maps. 


© Ample visual aids — drawings, photographs, figures — 
further clarify and simplify concepts discussed. 


List Price, $1.92 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco ° - California 








Combines the Physical, Economie, 
Political and Secial Phases of Geography 


“WORLD GEOGRAPHY” 


By John H. Bradley 


HIS new text meets the growing demand for 

broader geographical training in secondary 

schools. Up-to-the-minute, it is global in concept 
and treatment — shows changes wrought by air com- 
munication, etc. Teaching the significance of world 
geography in human affairs, it covers industries and 
products of all nations. Presents richer, fuller mean- 
ings of geography not developed in grade-school 
courses. Clarifies effécts of physical, economic, polit- 
ical and social forces. 


Splendid new maps by famous cartographers R. E. 
Harrison and E. Raisz. Develops map-reading skills; 
trains students to interpret charts and graphs. 


Ask for Descriptive Cireular 629 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Franeiseo 5 












I. was almost three years ago that 
Lieutenant General Brehon Somervell 
challenged the schools and colleges of 
America “to provide the opportunity 
for every youth to equip himself for 
a place in winning the war.” 
Educators accepted the challenge 


LIFE AND 
HEALTH 


Wilson - Bracken - Almack 
Co-Authors of 


THE AMERICAN 
HEALTH SERIES 


Life and Health is a new 
textbook in health education for 
the secondary schools. Its pur- 
pose is to help adolescent youth 
make suitable adjustments to 
the varied aspects of modern 
living. 

* The treatment takes into ac- 
count the whole individual — 
the mental and emotional 
phases as well as the physical. 

*The presentation is forceful 
and direct, and the method 
functional. 

* The facts are up to date, based 
on the latest available re- 
search and experimentation. 

*The book is profusely illus- 
trated and generously sup- 
plied with learning and check- 
ing devices. 

* Available March Ist. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL 


COMPANY 
730 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7 - - - - Indiana 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 - - - - New York 




















































































TRAINING THE SOLDIER 


SOLDIER OPINION ON PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


Brigadier General Arthur C. Trudeau, Acting Director of Miluary Training, ASI 
Washington, D. C. 


enthusiastically. Almost overnight new 
courses were added to school curric- 
ula. Old courses received new direc- 


NAME OF COURSE 


Physical Education, Emphasizing Army Needs 
Study of Nature and Causes of the War 
Basic Mathematics 

English, Emphasizing Army Needs 

Study of Army Life and Organization 
Military Map Reading 

Rifle Marksmanship 

Fundamentals of Machines 

Fundamentals of Electricity 

Fundamentals of Shop Work 

Fundamentals of Radio 

Fundamentals of Auto Mechanics 
Vocational Machine Shop 

Vocational Auto Mechanics 

Vocational Aircraft Maintenance 

Vocational Electrical Signal Communication 
Pre-flight Aeronautics 

Radio Code Practice 

Army Clerical Procedures 

Driver Education 


Extra-curricula activities were 
given new emphasis. Teachers studied 
military training programs. 


tion. 


Pre- induction training became a 
major topic of discussion at teachers’ 
conventions, a major concern of 
curriculum builders. All of this be- 
cause educators earnestly desired to 
meet the needs of their students faced 
with induction into military service. 


How well the job was done is being 
demonstrated on the far flung battle fields 
of the world. Every battle won has been 
a tribute to superior training. Superior 
training is the sum total of knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and capabilities acquired 
both before and after induction. 


Those of us responsible for Army train- 
ing have long known that the effectiveness 
of our efforts is determined largely by the 
background of training our men bring with 
them into the Army. But the real answer 
to the question, “How valuable is pre- 
induction training?” can best be given by 
our men themselves. 

To obtain this answer we recently sent 
questionnaires to some three thousand sol- 
diers chosen at random from the graduates 
of academic and vocational high schools in 
different sections of the country. Replies 
were received from over a thousand men, — 
in every branch of the Army and in every 
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theatre of operations. We believe the 
plies, though somewhat limited jin sia 
represent a fair cross section of wold, 
opinion concerning the value of Pre-indye 
tion training. 

The following table indicates the 
centage of soldiers who took various 
of pre-induction training and the percen ¢ 
taking each type who have found it to be 
of value in their Army service: 


Percent of Thoy 
Percent Who Taking Couns 
Took Course in Who Have 
High School it of Value in 
Army 

77 95 
49 84 

78 87 
31 84 

24 83 

44 91 

42 93 

46 97 

56 79 

64 67 

24 73 

34 17 

24 65 

16 80 

8 69 

7 70 

26 84 

17 10 

q 84 

25 16 





FRIENDSHIP 
THROUGH 
SPANISH 


A course of study for the teaching 
of Spanish in the elementary school 
Prepared by a group of elementary 
school teachers and teachers of 
Spanish working together at 
The Claremont Graduate Schoo 


Consists of four units: 
Unit |: The home and community 
Unit 2: Early California 
Unit 3: Mexico 
Unit 4: South America 


Price per set; 4 volumes, postpaid: 


$4.00 plus tax on California sales 
® 


Distributors: 


P. D. and lone Perkins 


PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 167 
South Pasadena, California 
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Physical Education, Emphasizing Army 
Needs 


Since physical fitness is essential to ef- 
fective service in any branch of the Army 
it is gratifying to find that 77% of the 
graduates had taken high school training in 
this field. It is not at all surprising that 
95% -of these have found it valuable in 


their Army service. 
Study of the Nature and Causes ‘of War 


While only half of those interviewed 
stated they had studied the nature and 
causes of the war while in high school, a 
substantial majority felt that such training 
had stood them in good stead. As one vet- 
eran of the South Pacific put it, “It’s been 
rugged — basic training, combat, mud, heat, 
homesickness, — all of it! I couldn’t have 
taken it if 1 hadn't believed I was fighting 
for something worth it. Tell Mr. 

(H.S. Social Science Teacher) thanks for 
helping me get my convictions!” 


Basic Mathematics 


The large percentage who took basic 
mathematics in high school reflects the 
hearty response schools have made to the 
Army's plea for inductees with a better 
foundation in mathematics. 


English, Emphasizing Army Needs 


The comparatively small percentage hav- 
ing taken such high school training does 
not do full justice to English teachers. Our 
main concern in this area is that inductees 
possess a mastery of basic communications 
skills, — and English teachers, generally, 
have done an admirable job of meeting this 
need. But our study indicates that 31% 
took high school English courses especially 
adapted to meet Army needs, — which 
probably included such things as study of 
Army vocabulary, emphasis on accuracy, 
brevity and simplicity in oral and written 
expression, practice in reading, writing, 
listening and speaking situations such as a 
soldier might encounter. 


Study of Army Life and Organization 


A highly significant fact is not shown 
in our tables: 62% of the distressingly 
large number who did not have Army orien- 
tation in high school vouched for its value. 
This response was typical: “The toughest 
part of all was getting used to the Army's 
way of doing things, —the discipline, the 
tests, the shots, the details and all the rest. 
It would have been easier if 
my high school had let me know what it 
was going to be like.” 


Military Map Reading 


Our experience in combat during this 
war has so impressed us with the importance 
























How to Select Shades 
That Give More Light 


Whenever possible choose a flared 
shade for a table lamp in preference to 
a drum-shaped shade. A flared shade 
spreads the light over a wider area for 
better “see-ability,” but the drum shade 
“hugs” the light around the base and 
you have to “crawl” up under the shade 
to get your book, paper or sewing in the 
meager pool of light. 





RIGHT 





RAISE THE LAMP TO GET 


MORE LIGHT — If you have a 
table lamp that is too short, try 
placing it on a small stand 2 or 3 
inches high. The stand can be 
made of wood and stained to 
match the table on which it is used 
or painted to harmonize with the 
lamp base. 


Light-Lined Shades vs. 
Dark-Lined Shades 


A dark colored lin- 
<, ing in a shade brands 
it as a “light robber.” 
A dark lining soaks 
up light just as a 
sponge soaks up wa- 
ter. White or ivory 
linings give you 50 
per cent more light 
by reflecting it in- 
stead of absorbing it. 
If a metal or parch- 
ment shade becomes 
drab or discolored 
through age, try 
painting the inside 
white. 





Avoid Contrasts ... 
Don’t read in a “pool” of light; dis- 
tribute some of it around the room by 
using reflector type lamps. 


Apfer 


RECIPES FOR YOUR HOME 








Make One Lamp Serve 
Two People 





® A lamp on a flat top desk can serve 
the desk and a chair beside the desk. 











® Two chairs (or two beds) separated 
by a lamp can both be served by one 
lamp. 






® A lamp on an end table beside a 
davenport can serve the davenport 
and a chair placed beside the table. 






® A floor lamp placed between a closed 
top desk and a chair can serve both. 








REGULAR SOAP AND WATER 
SCHEDULE .. . Dust and dirt 
can rob you of as much as 50 per 
cent of your light. Clean reflector 
bowls and bulbs regularly. 















When the inside of a bulb becomes 
blackened, relegate it for duty in a 
closet, storage room or attic where it 
will be used only occasionally. Put new 


bulbs in your important reading lamps 
and fixtures. There may be plenty of life 


in the blackened bulb, but it can waste 
as much as 20 per cent of the light. 










For Other Suggestions 





on how to get more light for your 
money, write the Northern California 
Electrical Bureau, 1355 Market Street, 
San Francisco 3, today. 
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...t0 buy homes 


Call at any American Trust 
Company office for informa- 
tion on FHA loans to buy 
homes. These loans are 
made for long terms, with 


low monthly payments. 


to improve homes 


Wartime regulations, while 
limiting new construction, 
permit a wide range of home 
repairs and improvements. 
For details, call or write for 
our Monthly Payment 


Loan folder. 





AMERICAN 
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of military map reading that we now re- 
quire every soldier to take it during his 
basic training, and we ask secondary schools 
to include it in their curricula. It is en- 
couraging to find that, despite the recency 
ot our recommendation, almost half of the 
soldiers questioned had taken such training 
in high school. 


Rifle Marksmanship 


It is assumed that most of those who took 
this training were enrolled in ROTC or 
55 C high schools, although some probably 
obtained it through National Rifle Associa- 
tion Clubs. The large percentage finding 
such training of value would seem to indi- 
cate the desirability of organizing NRA 
Clubs in other schools where it is practi- 
cable. 


Technical and Vocational Training 


The largest percentages in this group 
were enrolled in the so-called “fundamen- 
tals” subjects. A substantial number ob- 
tained their training in fundamentals of 
electricity and machines through practical 
physics courses. That 97% of those taking 
it should find fundamentals of machines to 
be of value is indicative of the highly tech- 
nical nature of modern warfare. 

Although the percentages taking the more 
advanced and high specialized vocational 
courses are naturally rather low, the per- 
centages finding them of value in military 
service are uniformly high. 


Conclusions 


In general, our study has shown 
two things: 

1. Schools are giving the types of pre- 
induction training the Army has recom- 
mended. 

2. Soldiers in both training and combat 
have found such pre-induction training to 
be of value. 

For this assistance, the Army ex- 
tends its sincere thanks. Our study 
gives schools of America both a trib- 
ute and a challenge: a tribute for 
measuring up to a new responsibility, 
—a challenge to expand their efforts 
in a field that has demonstrated a real 
worth. 


George Kerry Smith, chairman, Publica’ 
tion Committee, West Georgia College, 
Carrollton, Georgia, has sent us copies of 
5 beautiful brochures, published especially 
for rural schools. These books, written by 
Eva Knox Evans and illustrated by Mary 
Giles, in a program of better books for 
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rural children, are sponsored by W 
Georgia College. Richly illustrated in Color 
they are: 1. Let’s Plant Grass, 15e; 2, Les 
Raise Pigs, 15c; 3. The Doctor Is Comi 
15c; 4. Let's Cook Lunch, 25¢; 5. 
Under the Sky, 35c. 


ng, 
Out 


Poems by Judy 


I AM offering some little rhymes by my 
4/4, year old daughter Judy. Of course they 
are oral with her. 

It seems that we may have a budding 
poet and naturalist in the family. Judy ig g 
lover of all things living, but such members 
of the animal kingdom as frogs and toads, 
beetles and butterflies, and turtles, seem to 
come in for an exceptional amount of at 
tention. 

After having probably received her in- 
spiration from the nursery rhymes, she re 
cently has been trying to make rhymes her. 
self without any suggestion or stimulation 
on our part. Most of them have little 
sense, but some are interesting. 

We will hear her humming to herself 
and suddenly realize what she is saying. 
The following came about in this fashion, 
Probably the last is the best, and it may 
also contain a bit of philosophy: 


Busy buzzy bee 
Don’t come and sting me. 


I have some bugs; they’re kind and sweet. 
I keep ’em in a box, where they sleep and eat. 


The frog in the stream is making bubbles; 
When he gets babies, he has only troubles. 


Sincerely, 
H. B. Beckner 


District Superintendent of Schools, 
Artesia, Los Angeles County 


Citizenship Recognition 


By Each Generation is a 6-panel 
brochure, illustrated in color, issued 
by NEA Citizenship Committee, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 
6, DC. 

“By Each Generation the torch of Liberty 
and Freedom must be kept burning — 

“The responsibilities of citizenship mus: 
be discharged. 

“The opportunities of citizenship must be 
appreciated. 

“Freedom and democracy are never per 


manently secured. They must be achieved 
anew by each generation.” 

May 20 has been declared by Congress 
as I Am An American Day. See also out 
April issue pages 35-36. 
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The Peoples’ World 


Dawiaw Brothers, publishers, 
with home offices at 328 South Jeffer- 
gon Street, Chicago 6, and Pacific 
Coast: headquarters at 609 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 5, have published 
Living in the Peoples’ World, by 
Lawrence V. Roth, head of social 
studies department, Cazenovia Central 
School, Cazenovia, New York, and 
Stillman M. Hobbs, head of social 
studies department, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Rochester, New York; 
over 700 pages with many maps, 
graphs, and full page plates in color; 
price $2.16. 


This fine big text is a new course in 
social studies, combining global geog- 
raphy, consumer economics, and vocational 
guidance. 

The 9th grade, or the first year in high 
school, is usually regarded as the orientation 
year in the social studies. The authors of 
this text believe that this is the place to 
combine the conception of global geography 
with a broader view of economic problems 
and vocations. 

In other words, this book pictures the 
new global world in which we live and 
discusses how we are going to earn a living 
in it. It teaches global geography, not as a 
thing itself, but functionally, as a back- 
ground for a more understanding citizen- 
ship. It is an ideal course to precede world 
history, which is usually taught in the 10th 
grade. 

An outstanding feature of the book is the 
ease and interest with which it is read by 
9th grade pupils. 


Application of Measurement to Health 
and Physical Education, by Professor H. 
Harrison Clarke of Syracuse University, a 
praiseworthy college text of 430 pages, is 
one of the series of books on health and 
sports, edited by Elmer D. Mitchell and 
published by Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 11; price $3.75. 
This text is an authoritative treatment of 
measurement as an administrative device, 
to aid physical educators to serve pupils 
better. 


Story of Nations 


Hhexxy HOLT and Company, 
with San’ Francisco offices at 536 Mis- 
sion Street, has issued a handsome 





new edition of Story of Nations, by 
Rogers, Adams, Brown. . 

In completely rewriting this best-selling 
textbook in World History, the authors 
have omitted none of the qualities which 
made the original so successful. Lester B. 
Rogers is dean of the School of Education, 
University of Southern California; Fay 
Adams is associate professor of education, 
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University of Southern California; Walker 
Brown is principal of Alexander Hamilton 
High School, Los Angeles. 


The 1945 edition has many new fea- 
tures, including an extensive use of geog- 
raphy and three-dimensional maps. The 
big volume of over 800 pages is copiously 
illustrated with pictures, charts, graphs and 
maps in color; price $2.60. 





Illustration by Wiese, ‘‘Favorite“Stories . . Old and New” 


New Horizons in Teaching 





Presented in the hope that they will prove 


interesting and useful to you 







Of inspiration 
to teachers 
looking for 
short stories for 
the younger grades 


Here may be just the 
book you have 
been hoping to get 
hold of — this 
book is Sidonie Gruenberg’s 
“Favorite Stories... Old and 
New,” edited to the pleasure 
level of ages 5 to 8. Over 100 
very short stories, some told 
in only 2 pages. 

Insight into children’s needs 
for taste and for personality 
growth is to be expected of 
Mrs. Gruenberg as director, 
Child Study Association of 
America. You would also ex- 
pect anyone so much in the 
forefront of her times to have 
excellent modern approaches. 





Not the least of these 
is her inclusion of 
living writers for 
today’s children, 
together with 
Lewis Carroll, the 
Grimms, etc. Too, 
note modern 
terminology: 
Real Children 
and Real Things; Stories 
About Make-Believe; Tales 
of Laughter; Fairy Tales; 
Folk Tales, etc. It’s a fasci- 
nating “sampler” for you. 


Ask your public library or book 
dealer to let you see this book, if 
you are interested. Or, for further 
information write Mrs. Gruenberg 
herself, % her publisher, Doubleday, 
Doran, Garden City, N. Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful 
to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper . . . It stands 
Sor chewing gum of quality and favor— 
it will stay empty until gum of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint quality can again be made. 2-19 

























































CTA Honor Schools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 
Teachers Association for 1945 


Bay Section 

Oakland — Detention Home. 

Richmond — Point Molate School. 

Stockton — Schneider Vocational. 

Alameda County — Decoto, Niles; San 
Lorenzo: Ashland, Fairmont. 

Contra Costa County — Selby, San Ra- 
mon, Brentwood, Byron. 

San Mateo County— South San Fran- 
cisco: Lindeville, Magnolia and Grand 
Avenue. 

Santa Clara County — Burbank, Live 
Oak union high. 


HECTOGRAPH WORK 
BOOKS 


and 
DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 


Books for all Grades on a variety of 
subjects. We have a complete stock of 
duplicating and regular edition work 
books published by all major companies 
in this field. 


COMBINE YOUR DUPLICATING 

NEEDS IN ONE ORDER AND HAVE 

THE VARIETY OFFERED BY ALL 
COMPANIES 


The following are a few of our hecto- 
graph work book titles: 
Reading Books, Gr. 1 to 4....... $1.25 
Arithmetic Books, Gr. 1 to 4..... 
Language Drills, Gr. 2 to 6....... 
Achievement Tests, Gr. 3 to 8.... 
Three in One Workbooks, 

Ree APROIE wo cea css swuenencs 

and many others 


Duplicating Supplies 


Automatic Duplicating Machine. .$37.00 
Films (any make machine)...... 6.75 
Refill Composition—2}4 lbs...... 1.80 


ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE OR 
SEPTEMBER DELIVERY 


Please include Sales Tax and Postage. 
Open accounts to schools. 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


5863 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 36 California 
PHONE WALNUT 9366 






























SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 
5863 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles, 36, Calif. 


Please ship at once: 

[_] Single Surface Hectograph....$3.00 
[_] Double Surface Hectograph..$6.00 
[_] FREE Workbook Catalogue 
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Sonoma County — Santa Rosa high, Ful- 
ton, Roseland, Cotati, Santa Rosa junior 
college. 


Tuolumne County — Jacksonville. 


Northern Section 


Glenn County — Butte City, Calumet, 
Cherokee, Chrome, Codora, Elk Creek 
Union, Fairview, Fruto, German, Glenn, 
Grapevine, Hamilton Union, Kanawha, 
Lake, Liberty, McIntosh, Ord, Orland Joint 
Union, Plaza, Union Willows Union, Super- 
vision, Glenn ‘County High, Hamilton 
Union High, Orland Joint Union High, Elk 
Creek High. 

Sacramento County — South Sacramento 
School. 


In Memoriam 


Emmet Clark 


Emmett Clark, who for over 26 years 
served faithfully in the schools of Pomona, 
died suddenly at his home in Claremont of 
a heart attack on March 18, 1945. A native 
of Greenville, New York, he was 63 years 
of age. 


His first work in Pomona was as an 
elementary school principal. Following this 
he was principal of the junior high school 
and in 1926 was elected to the superin- 
tendency. 


Besides his work in the public schools of 
Pomona, Mr. Clark was active in civic, frater- 
nal, and church circles. He had been a member 
of the Pomona Public Library Board since July, 
1928. In 19389 Mr. Clark was elected President 
of the Los Angeles County School Administra- 
tors and Supervisors Association. He was a 
State Council member of California Teachers 
Association, a member of the School Adminis- 
trators Association and the Elementary Princi- 
pals State Association, as well as founder of 
the Tri-County Administrators group. He was 
a charter member and past president of Alpha 
Omicron, Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, educa- 
tional fraternity of Claremont Colleges. He 
was a member of the First Presbyterian Church, 
and had served as an elder and superintendent 
of the Sunday Schc>l for many years. For a 
number of years he was chairman of Pomona 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. He was a 
member of Pomona Lodge No. 246, F. & A. M., 
and Pomona Lions Club. 


The eulogy at his funeral services em- 
phasized the humility of his character and 
his sincere interest in the youth of his com- 
munity. In his desk at the school were 
hundreds of letters from his former stu- 
dents now in the military service. 


Mrs. Clark passed away last October. 
Since that time he has been in failing 
health. He is survived by two daughters, 
Thelma and Geraldine, and by three grand- 
children. 


Funeral 


services were from the First 
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Presbyterian Church in Pomona and 
cluding services were conducted by Pom 
Lodge No. 246 F. & A. M. at the Pomona 


Cemetery. 
: * * «# 


Chinese Combat Commang 


— Hobart V. Smith, 29 


or Pasadena, former history teacher 
and basketball coach for Hermog 
Beach city schools, Los Angele 
County, is serving as an ordnance of. 
ficer with a fieid headquarters of the 
Chinese Combat Command in Soy 
Central China. 


Smith, graduated from Pasadena High 
School in 1932 and Pasadena Junior Co} 
lege in 1935, earning a letter in track 
both institutions. In 1937, he earned his 
Bachelor’s degree at Occidental College in 
Los Angeles. He was teaching at Hermos, 
Beach when he entered the Army as ap 
enlisted man in 1941. He was commiy 
sioned as a second lieutenant in 1942, after 
completing the Ordnance Officer Cand 
date School at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
Md. 

Arriving in China in 1944, after two months 
in India, he was assigned to Y-Force, th 
American military mission which, under th 
leadership of Brigadier General Frank Dorn of 
San Francisco, trained, equipped and supplie 
the Chinese Expeditionary Force for the su. 
cessful campaign to reopen the Burma Road, 

When the Chinese launched the Salween 
Campaign in May to drive the Japs from West. 
ern Yunnan and effect a juncture with the 
troops fighting in Burma, each attacking unit 
was accompanied by Y-Force liaison teams. 

These teams, composed of American techni. 
cians and specialists, rendered medical care to 
the Chinese troops, repaired American-supplied 
weapons, assisted with supply, and advised the 
Chinese commanders. 

Until early September, when Sung Shan was 
completely taken, Smith and the other Ameri- 
cans of the Y-Force team lived at the foot of 
the battlefield in the clouds, never out of 
danger of a Jap night counterattack. 


From Sung Shan Smith, who received 
his promotion to captain in September, 
1944, was ordered to his present assign 
ment in South-Central China. For his serv 
ice in the field, he is entitled to wear a 
bronze star on his Asiatic Campaign ribbon. 
Captain Smith is a member of Califomia 
Teachers Association and National Eduw 
tion Association. 


* * * 


Drawing for Life and Industry, by Dar 
iel Green, of Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, a praiseworthy paper-bound ib 
lustrated workbook of 190 pages, is issued 
by Bruce Publishing Company, 540 North 
Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin; 
price $1.56. The projects presented in this 
practical text represent actual life problems 
and are based on studies made by a com 
mittee of Wisconsin Industrial Arts As® 
ciation. 
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MAY 1945 
Nutrition Courses 


Red Cross Aids Large and Small 
High Schools 


To assist in the rebuilding of a 
strong America — from small children 
_ high-school students to adults — 
the American Red Cross offers its 
newest nutrition program — the sec- 
ondary school course. 

The course has been developed 
through close cooperation of Red 
Cross Nutrition Service and Junior 
Red Cross. Information on the pro- 
gram may be obtained locally through 
Red Cross chapters. 


Commenting on the program, Dr. J. W.. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 
United States Office of Education, said that 
nutrition education should be the concern 
of all teachers. It is not merely something 
that is taught from 10:10 to 10:55 in a 
special class and a special room. The view- 
point that better nutrition is the business of 
all pupils and all teachers is, and should be 
fundamental. 

Two plans have been outlined in which 


students completing the course are eligible 
for Red Cross nutrition certificates. Whether 
in a large school or a small one, learning 
about nutrition gains force in a setting 
where a laboratory is accessible and where 
there is leadership not only by a nutrition 
teacher but by specialists in related subjects 
like science, health education, social studies 
and the expressive arts. 


Plan 1 has special appeal to larger schools 
seeking core material for integrating study, 
laboratory, and other experiences of several 
classes. The set-up is ideal when collaboration 
exists between cooperating departments. One 
teacher should be assigned to coordinate the 
material contained in the course. In employing 
this plan students learn through practice, as 
well as through class instruction. 


Plan 2, basically the same as the first plan, 
is designed for smaller schools where the nutri- 
tion course is an elective. Two projects are 
given to each pupil for him to develop indi- 
vidually outside the regular class work. In 
such an arrangement the knowledge gained 
outside of class will be taken back to the nutri- 
tion class and reports presented on the progress 
of the project. 


Home economists or Red Cross authorized 
nutrition instructors teach the core material 
of the course. Unlimited cooperation of all 
departments is imperative for success of the 
program. 


To build a strong nation by the easiest 
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method known — better food — the founda- 
tion work can well be laid in the high 
school through the student and his capa- 
bilities. Teachers can assist in this growth 
by planning the new Red Cross secondary 
school nutrition program in their regular 
school curriculum. 

For assistance in establishing this course 
in your school call your local Red Cross; 
chapter representatives will be eager to 
cooperate. 


The Ameriean Story 


A HISTORY of the United States 
of America, by Gavian and Hamm, is 
a beautiful big text for the senior high 
school. 

Comprising nearly 700 pages, beautifully 
illustrated, and with many color-plates, this 
book is definitely teachable. It avoids dif- 
ficult words and long sentences. It omits 
sO many unnecessary details which weary 
and confuse pupils. It focuses attention on 
the really significant aspects of American 
life. 

Published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
home offices, Boston; price $2.48. 





“I'm Saving Paper for 


Millions of fathers and sons in uniform today are depending on 
the paper required to make or wrap over 700,000 vital war 
items. Nearly every article shipped overseas is paper-packed. 

Paper is still a No. 1 war material shortage. Last year’s 
collection of 7,000,000 tons wasn’t enough. 8,000,000 tons 
must be collected this year to meet the essential needs of the 
battlefront and homefront. So please save every scrap! 

And remember, as wounded veterans return home, your paper has 
achance to serve twice. In some localities, funds from the sale of 
waste paper are being devoted more and more to buying little 
extras for these men. Or the money can be spent on other 


worthy community projects. 


When it comes to paper ... every ounce counts. 


These blood 
Plasma boxes are 
made of heavy 
Paperboard. 

Every pint of life- 
saving plasma is 
further protected 
against breakage by a corrugated paper 
Wrapping. It takes a half-pound of waste 
Paper to make one plasma box — and over 
8 million gallons of plasma have been 
shipped already! That’s one mighty good 
Teason for saving paper! 






This advertisement pre- 
pared by the War Adver- 
tising Council in coopera- 
tion with the War Pro- 
duction Board and the 
Office of War Information. 









My Daddy” 


Separate and tie in 
bundles: 1. Waste- 
basket scraps. 2. Cor- 
rugated boxes, brown 
paper and bags. 3. Old 
magazines and books. 
4. Newspapers. 


Sr A ao 
This advertisement 


SAVE WASTE PAPER Waste Peper Proprem 


by this publication. 


V To SPEED victory 
V TO AID VETERANS 
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MILLS 
COLLEGE 


1945 
SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 29 — AUGUST 10 
For Men and Women 
x 


CASA PANAMERICANA 
Rudolph Schevill, Chairman 
Rodriquez Enrique Fabregat 
Erico Verissimo 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Mary Woods Bennett, Chairman 
Leonore Francine Wilson 

CHUNG KUO YUAN 


Ssu-yu Teng, Chairman 

Tung-chi Lin 

Ching-yi Hsu 
CREATIVE ART 
WORKSHOP 

William Gaw, Chairman 

Robert Boardman Howard 

F. Carlton Ball 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
INSTITUTE 


Dominic Rotunda, Chairman 
Willard Smith 
Evaline Uhl Wright 

LA MAISON FRANCAISE 


A. Cecile Reau, Chairman 
Rene Belle 
Madeleine Milhaud 


MUSIC 
Luther B. Marchant, Chairman 
Egon Petri 
Budapest Quartet 


THEATRE and DANCE 


Marian Long Stebbins, Chairman 
Arch Lauterer 

Laura Louise Stephens 

Eleanor Lauer 


Shorter courses in 


Camp Fire Girls Executive Training 
(June 29 - July 20) 
Institute of International Relations 
(June 17- June 27) 
+ 


INCLUSIVE FEE 


Registration, Board and Room, Health 
and Entertainment .......... $181.00 
Inquiries for more specific details 

will be welcomed. Address: 


OFFICE of the SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College 
Oakland 13, California 


Learning to Read 


‘ 
§ iver Burdett Company has 
issued a completely new basic-reading 
program entitled Learning to Read, 
edited by Dr. Nila Banton Smith, 
professor of education, University of 
Southern California. Included are 5 
workbooks, giving basic materials for 
the development of reading skills, and 
6 readers with corresponding materials. 


The first book is a pre-primer, Bill and 
Susan, the second is a pre-reading skill 
development book, Look and Do. In these 
two books phases of play and work are 
outlined so that the children have an 
opportunity of acquiring an interest in 
reading and an ability to complete sentences. 


Under the Tree is a second pre-primer; 
Read and Do is a second skill development 
book to accompany Bill and Susan. Other 
books in the series are, —In New Places, 
Down the Road, From Sea to Sea, and 
Through the Gate. The teachers guide- 
books give full directions covering the work. 

These books are delightfully illustrated 
with multi-colored pictures which add 
greatly to the interest. 


* * # 


Cadmus Books 


EK. M. HALE and Company are 
the originators and publishers of the 
Cadmus Books and Plan, a practical 
teaching plan, the result of an idea 
that started as an adventure in child 
education and has automatically de- 
veloped into a fundamental feature of 
modern schoolroom methods. 


These books substitute the more stimu- 
lating activity of “reading to learn” for the 
outmoded procedure of merely “learning 
to read.” They are beautifully-made special 
editions of popular titles, selected and en- 
thusiastically approved by outstanding edu- 
cators for elementary school classrooms and 
libraries. 


For a free, illustrated circular and order- 
form listing 175 of the Cadmus Books, 
write to E. M. Hale and Company at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 














AMERIVET ineriture 
INSTITUTE 
“Today’s Learning for Tomorrow’s Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
COURSES — PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
GRADES 7 14 . 
gineer — Signal 
CADET CORPS— Ground — Pre-Flight 
Gymnasium @ Indoor Pool @ Golf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph. D., Pres. 
Atascadero - - - - «= California 
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CLAREMONT 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


July 2 -- August |0 
1945 


Sponsored jointly by 


CLAREMONT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


POMONA COLLEGE 


SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
* 
Graduate and Undergraduate 


Workshops - Seminars 
Courses 


Inter-American Relations 
Pacific Relations 
Chinese History and Culture 
Teaching Spanish Language 
and Culture 
Humanities 
Psychology 
Fine Arts 
Science 


Week-long Conferences 


Inter-American Relations 
Spanish Culture 

Reading 

Pacific Relations 
Mathematics and Science 


Lectures and Concerts 
* 
INCLUSIVE FEE: 


Registration, Board and Room, 
Recreational Program ......$153.00 


Address inquiries to 


F. THEODORE PERKINS 


Director of the Summer Session 
Harper Hall 
Claremont, California 























OREGON 


Through Its 
STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


invites all who plan to be in Oregon to 
study during the summer of 1945 to 
register in one of its SUMMER SES- 
SIONS, which offer a wide variety of 
courses in attractive surroundings. 
Complete either a half quarter or a 
full quarter of undergraduate work at 


any of the sessions. Graduate students 


may enroll in the University, the State 
College, or in the Portland Session, 
which combines offerings from all of the 
institutions. 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis 
Full Quarter: June 18 - August 31 
Half Quarters: June 18-July 27; 
July 28 - August 31 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 
Full Quarter: June 18- August 29 
Half Quarters: June 18-July 23; 
July 24- August 29 
Portland Summer Session 
Portland 
Day Classes — Half Quarter: 
June 18-July 27 
Night Classes — Full Quarter: 
June 18 - August 31 
Oregon 
College of Education 
Monmouth 


Southern Oregon 
College of Education 
Ashland 


Eastern Oregon 
College of Edueation 
LaGrande 
Full Quarter: June 11-August 24 
Half Quarters: June 11-July 18; 
July 19-August 24 
For catalogue write: 
Director OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
814-E Oregon Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 


(Authorized by State Board of Higher 
Education) 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 25 - August 3, 1945 


Distinguished Guest Instructors 
The regular faculty in the Arts and 
Crafts 


5 DEGREES GRANTED 
Write for the summer catalog 


SPENCER MACKY, President 


Wisc LULe 
Li iueruoeae 


en ena eee en 


You Can’t Stop Living 


Fern Rives Jones, English teacher at 
Le Conte Junior High school in Hollywood, 
has had her second novel published by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Her first book, Friday, Thank God!, 
went into 5 printings despite the paper 
shortage. Her publishers are even more 


Fern Rives Jones 
Plate courtesy of Los Angeles School Journal 


enthusiastic about the new one, called “You 
Can’t Stop Living,” which is not concerned 
with school teachers. 


Mrs. Jones, who writes under her maiden 
name, Fern Rives, comes rightly by her 
story-telling talent for she is a descendant 
of the Virginia Rives family which pro- 
duced Amelie Rives, Hallie Ermine Rives, 
and George Rives, all well-known in the 
literary world. 


One America 


Orn America, the history, contri- 
butions, and present problems of our 
racial and national minorities, edited 
by Francis J. Brown, Ph.D., professor 
of education, New York University, 
consultant, American Council on Edu- 
cation, and Joseph Slabey Roucek, 
Ph.D., chairman, department of politi- 
cal science and sociology, Hofstra 
College (revised edition of Our Racial 
and National Minorities), is an 
authoritative text of over 700 pages, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11; price 
$3.75. 


It is one of the Prentice-Hall Education 
Series, E. George Payne, editor. Since the 
first edition of “Our Racial and National 
Minorities” appeared in 1937, the world 
has been plunged into total war. The pres- 
ent admirable volume brings all materials 
up-to-date and in several instances is entirely 
rewritten. 


Every effort has been made to avoid 
“dating” the book or viewing the material 
from the temporary and artificial viewpoint 
of war. The problems of minorities are as 
old as tribal conquests; they will persist in 
the future. 


This important volume is a substantial 
contribution in a most significant field of 
thought. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


July 2 to August 10 (Six Weeks) 


Summer Sessions will be held at the same time on the 
Berkeley, the Los Angeles, and the Santa Barbara 


campuses of 


the University of California, which 


endeavors thus to make available programs of study 


At Berkeley 


Through this summer 
study you will be placed 
in touch with important 
new developments in many 
branches of knowledge. 


based upon its full re- 
sources which will serve 
the needs of war as well 
as of the coming peace. 


At Los Angeles 


For Bulletins, address Director of Summer Sessions, 


Berkeley 4, or 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, 


At Santa Barbara 


or Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, California. 
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WHAT’S YOUR I.Q.? 


Changing jobs soon? Beginning graduate 
study? Discover I.Q., special abilities, per- 
sonality strengths. 


Take simple tests mailed 
you. Psychologists (PhD) advise suitable 
jobs, courses, future. Free information. 
Teachers’ Guidance Clinic, 52 Lincoln Ave- 
mue, Highland Park 2, New Jersey. 







2x2's are here to stay! 


A penny postal brings data on color 
slides of the New World. Kime Kotor 
Picrures, 1823 East Morada Place, Alta- 
dena, California. 2x2’s are 50c each. 


For The Laboratory 
2 € * 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture—Apparatus—Biological 


Specimens and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on request. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2401 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 





Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: ‘A Living Link in 
History,”’ by John C. Mer- 
riam... ‘‘Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... ““The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... ‘Redwoods of the Past,’’ by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


. SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 














New World Neighbors 


C oncratuLATIONs to D. C. Heath 
and Company upon their series New World 
Neighbors, a stimulating variety of supple- 
mentary readers to meet current curriculum 
demands, as well as a new basal social studies 
series, Our Growing World. At present the 
series comprises: 


Children of Mexico, Hogner, ages 8-10 

Ootah and His Puppy, Peary, 8-10 

Letters from Guatemala, Goetz, 9-11 

Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle, Williams, 9-11 

Around the Caribbean, Burglon & others, 10-12 

Sky High in Bolivia, Adams, 9-11 

Exploring the Jungle, Waldeck, 10-12 

Children of the Sun in Hawaii, Li, 9-12 

Rico, the Young Rancher, Fleming, 9-11 

The Gaucho’s Daughter, Pollock, 10-12 

Holiday in Alaska, Savage, 9-12 

Up Canada Way, Dickson, 10-12 

Riches of South America, Von Hagen, 10-12 

Riches of Central America, Von Hagen, 10-12 

Work and Play in the Philippines, Acacio & 
others, 10-14 

Boys of the Andes, Desmond & others, 11-13 

Around the Year in Iceland, Yates, 11-18 

Pioneers of Puerto Rico, Lee, 10-14 

Along the Inca Highway, Malkus, 11-13 

Six Great Men of Brazil, Kelsey, 11-13 


Most are 40c, a few 48c; illustrated 
circular and order-form may be obtained by 
addressing the company at 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5. 


The delightful stories in these 20 child- 
centered books supply much information on 
daily life, customs, legends, history, and 
resources of the countries of our Western 
Hemisphere. The authors are fitted bv 
training, travel, and exploration to supplv 
sound facts and colorful backgrounds. Thev 
write with taste, simplicity, charm, and 
imagination. 
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COMING 


April 28-May 5 — National Boy 
Girls Week; 25th annual national obsery, 
ance. 


May 1— Child Health Day. 


May 5—NEA-CTA Joint Regional 
Conference on Post-war Problems and By 
ucation. CTA Northern Section, Sarr 


mento. 


May 5—Los Angeles County School 
Trustees Association; annual meeting. Rog, 
lyn Hotel, Los Angeles. 


May 12 — CTA Southern Section Coun. 


cil; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Lo, 
Angeles. 


May 13 — Mothers Day. 


May 14 — Stanford Education Club; dip 
ner meeting. Zerikotes, Boat House, Late 
Merritt, Oakland, 7 p. m. 


May 19—CTA Bay Section Cound: 
regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


May 19—NEA-CTA Joint Region 
Conference on Post-war Problems and 4 
ucation. Southern Section. Los Angeles, 


May 20—I Am An American Day, 
national observance. 


May 25 — Music War Council of Amer 
ica; closing date of the national essay con 
test. Address 20 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


May 26—NEA-CTA Joint Regiond 
Conference on Post-war Problems and Ed 
ucation. CTA Bay Section, San Francisco. 


May 30— Memorial Day. 


June 11-27 — Institute on World Af 
fairs; American University. Washington, 
D:C. 


June 17-27 — Institute of Internationa 
Relations; 11th annual session. Mills Col 
lege, Oakland. 


June 14 — Flag Day. 


June 25-29 — Reading Clinic; Institut 
on Reading Instruction. State College 
Penna. 

October 27 — CTA Bay Section; 4th at 
nual training conference. Claremont Hote, 
Berkeley. Clive M. Saiz, chairman. 


November 11-17 — American Educatitt 
Week; national observance. 
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